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ABSTRACT , 

The objective of the PennsylTania longitudinal 
vocational development study was to produce and disseminate 
vocational developffient research to vocational directors and 
counselors to help them have an impact, on vocational guidance and job 
placement activities* Ministudies were conducted using previously 
collected data relating in^-school student and program data to 
out-of-school success and satisfaction. Findings from the studies 
_¥ere written in eight monthly reports (ifhich are appenaed) , from 
October 1975 through May 197S^ and sent to all area 

vocationai^technical schools as well as selected university and state 
education personnel. The ministudy dealt with such topics as student 
experiences with high school, job^ and colleges success after high 
school as measured by job status^ salary^ and college achievement;, 
sex and curriculum differences related to- success and satisfaction; 
and several other isaues^ although school personnel offered lip 
service concerning t^ie usefulness of this type of research^ no 
invitations were r^fceived to visit schools and help school personnel 
to use the results'^ of the research, so the extent to which the impact 
part of the objective was met is guestionable, (MP) 
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ABSTRACT 

The purposes of this projacC .iiave been to* (1) conduct small mini- 
studies using previously colleicted VDS data relating in-'Schaol student 
and program data to out-of --school success and satisfaction data; (2) write 
brief, aasily read, non-technical reports on a monthly basis and send them 
directly to vocational directors and counsalors in Pennsylvania; (3) visit 
local schools upon invitation to discuss the relevancy of the reports, and 
(4) help local school personnel conduct their own studies of a similar nature* 

The procedures for the projecC included the acquisition of updated 
VBS data tapes from the Department of Vocational Education at Penn State, 
tha analysis of relevant data, and the publication of eight monthly reports 
from October through May of the project year. ' The reports dealt with such 
topics as students' experiences with high school. Job and college; success 
, after high school as measured by Job status j salary and college achievement; 
sex and curriculum differences as related to success and satisfaction; 
students^ social and political opinions; the relationship between aptitude 
achievefflen't and values as related to post--high school success and satisfaction^ 
and several other rv^lated issues, A complete set of all eight reports, 
color coded for each month, are contained in the report. 

Dissemination activities of the project included mailing at least 2 
.copies of each report' to all AVTS's in Pennsylvania in addition to other 
selected University and State Department of Education personnel. In 
addition, two project presentations were made during the year at the state 
PPGA and PVA Conventions, Other activities included discussions with various 
AVTS personnel both by phone and in person concerning the published reports. 
Although an offer to visit with school personnel was extended in each news- 
letter, no invitations were received and no formal visits were arranged* 
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PROBLEM 

This research project was designed to deal with two related, problems . 
Both problems, generally speakings are concerned with the vocational guidancs . 
aspects of Vocational Education. The first of these two problems involved the 
dissemination of current research findings (concerning the relationship 
between students^ in-school and out-of-school vocational behavior) in such 
a way as to have greater immediate impact on vocational counseling and job 
placement activities* The second problem was to find a way to help counselors 
and job placaniant personnel in the schools to devise their own research to 
better utilize the information they currently have available in such ways 
as to enhance the vocational guidance pt^ocess. 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

Beginning in the Fall of 1968 , the Department of Vo national Education- 
at the Pennsylvania State University began the longitudinal Vocational 
Development Study (VDS) project (Impellitteri and Kapes, 1971). The VDS 
project has been in operation for eight years and during that time it has been 
largely supported by Pennsylvania's Research Coordinating Unit (RCU) in Vocational 
Education. The three main research thrusts of the VDS project have bean (1) the 
evaluation of vocational education prcgrams; (2) the validation of vocatiorial 
guidance instruments, and (3) the investigation of vocational development 
theories as they apply to today's youth* The VDS project was designed as a 
ten-year longitudinal research effort which had as its beginning samples the 
entire ninth gradie from Altoona (1968-69), llaEleton and Wiiliamsport (1970-71) 
Pennsylvania. Over the seven year period from 1968 to 1975 student and 
program data^ which extends through one year after graduation from high school, 
had been gatherGd and stored on computer data tape for the approximately 
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3»000 students in the sample. Twenty-one VDS Tnonographs and two final 
reports have been produced to date using the project data in addition to 
numerous other reports ^ convention papers and journal articles. 

As a part of the VDS dissemination effort, a brief capsule of findings 
and implication was included as a separate blue page, section in each mono- 
graph published. The VDS monographs were mailed to ATCS directors in 
Pennsylvania, PDE Vocational Education staffs State RCU's^ ERIC,^ V^INj and 
selected other interested individuals* Although requests for the VDS tnono- 
graphs have been numerous and from a broad range of individuals and insti- 
tutions , there appeared to be some question as to the impact of the research 
on local programs. This prpposed project addressed itself to the need for a 
more integratijjd approach to the dissemination and use of the information 
available from the VDS project. 
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OBJECTIVES 

The general objactlve of the project was to produce and disseminate 
vocational development research to have an impact on vocational guidance 
and Job placement activities. 

The specific project objectives were toi 

1. Conduct small mini-studies using previous collected data 
from VDS Project to relate in-school student and program 
characteristics to out-of-school success and satisfaction 
criteria. 

2. Write brier ^ easily-read ^ non-technical reports published 
monthly and mailed directly to vocational directors, counselors 
and Job placement coordinators in the state* 

3. Invita recipients of monthly reports to arrange for one^ 
half day visits by project staff for the purposes of dis- 
cussing relevancy of the research for vocational guidance and 
job placement in their particular school. 

4. Help interested school personnel devise their own studies 
with available data which would enhance vocational guidance 
process in their own schools. 
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6. 

PROCEDURE 

Sample 

The study samples for nhis project included those individuals in the YDS 
data bank (N^ 3000) for whom data was available on the characteristics 
chosen for each monthly report. 

The samples for dissemination included three groups. First a mailing 
list was taken from the Pennsylvania Area Vocational-Technical School 
Guidance Personnel List 1975-76 which included 76 school counselors and job 
placement personnel; one from each AVTS in Pennsylvania* Each received two 
copies of the report to be circulated in the school* The second group added 
to the mailing was composed of 11 directors nf AVTS-s in Lehigh University's 
geographic area and the three schools in Altoonaj Hazleton and Williarasport 
where the student sample originated. Each director received one copy of the 
report. In addition, the mailing list contained a third group which included ^ 
Lehigh University faculty, individuals associated with the VDS Project in the 
pasts Pennsylvania Bureau of Vocational Education Staff, and others who reque'stad 
to be included on the mailing list during the course of the year. The total 
monthly mailing at the conclusion of the project year was 117, 

Data and Analysis 

Data for the eight reports was chosen from that available in the VDS 
data bank* In each report the specific variables were utilized to examine 
the relationships between in-school student and program characteristics and 
, out-of-schooi success and satisfaction data* 

VDS Report number one (gold) presented background information on the 
VDS Project and the goals of the VDS Reports to the readers* In addition, 
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the renponse rate to the Follow-^up Questionnaire for all chree samples was 
reported so that the^ readers might understand the sample and use good Judge=^ 
ment in drawing conclusions from later studies p Part of that questionnaire 
d_ alt with the status of the graduates in terms of their familyj post secondary ' 
education and occupation- This report also broke do™ the responses for all 
three samples both in numbers and percent, , 

■ VDS RepDrt number two (blue) examined the mean scores of the studentB- 
school and self satisfaction rating as gachered during the end of their 
senior year for all three saraples* This study broken into two curriculum 
categories 5 vo-^tech and non^vo-^tech^ In another ^section of this newsletter, 
a study was reported concerning the samples from Hazleton and Williamsport and 
their response to a telaphone questionnaire concerning satisf aciiion with their 
guidance program, j - 

The focus of the third report (pink) was on sex as it relates to possible 

I 

differences which might exist between males and females in their life experi^ 

ences approximately one yeir Mfter graduation from high schopl. The mean 

scores of such varlableF as satisfaction with high school education, post 

high school G.P*A* and Salary were recorded in table form* VDS Report number four 

(maize) examined the same variables as report three except that the students' 

curriculum instead of sex was the basis of the comparison* 

The fifth report (dark green) utilised the same high school curriculum 
categories as a basis for comparing mean scores of student attitudes and opinions 

one year after graduation* The first part of this report dealt with social and 

I 

political opinions and the second comparison with the curriculum as it 
related to student ratings of the value of high school subjects to the 
students' post high school status, 
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8. 

The slKth, seventh and eighth VDS Reports ware all based on correlational 
analysis. The sixth report (yellow) axamined the relationship between ninth 
grade aptitude scores (GATR) and high school and post high school achievement 
variables. In report number seven (salmon) the same in--school success or 
achievement measures were utilized to examine their relationship to success 
and satisfaction one year- after, graduation from high school. The purpose of 
the eighrh and final VDS report (pale green) was to compare selected in--school 
affective and socio-economic measures among curricula and to examine their 
relationship to satisfaction with employment or post high school education, 
in this study a further examination of the predictors was made using a 
multiple regression analysis. This was the most extensive analysis utilized 

i 

and the most difficult to report to the reader* 
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Dissemination 

The key to the entire VDS Project was the dissemination of the research 
to vocational guidance personnel in P.enns> Ivania AVTS's. Each month a mini- 
study was conducted utilizing data chosen which would be relevant to the 
readers. This research was published in the form of a 4-page newsletter 
and mailed each Tnonth from October, 1975 to June, 1976 to those on the mailing 
list mentioned ea: ier* 

In each VlDi> report an offer was extended to discuss the usefulneis 
of the findings with local school personnel and to assist in conducting 
similar research in their schools to enhance their curriculum and guidance 
programs. In response to this offer no invitacions were received and no 
formal visits were arranged* 

Other methods of dissemination did ellctt some response. In Nover^er, 
a report was presented at the P.P.G*A* convention in Philadelphia, In June 
research from the entire project year was presented at the Pennsylvania 
Vocational Education Conference at Seven Springs* Both presentations pro-- 
voked interest and discussion of the need for research in guidance* 

During the project year^ many requests to be added to the mailing 
lists were received. These requests came from various sources including some 
of those who attended the presentations. 

The School of Education faculty at Lehigh University was also part of 
the dissemination efforts of the project staff* The data was converted to 
the Lehigh computer system with the student names removed to preserve confiden 
tiality* Faculty and students were encouraged to utiliEe the data^ with 
assistance from the project staffs in their personal research efforts* 
Lehigh students were also informed of' the research in counseling and voca^ 
ttonal courses. Several students did use the VDS Reports for their personal 
researchs and it is hoped that future students will analyze and report on 
other VDS data. ^ n 
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FINDINGS . 

In order to provide a complete presentation of ^the findings of this study> 
the eight VDS Reports produced during the project year are included here. A' 
listing' of the eight reports by month, color and topic is provided below. 



/ 



Month 
October 

November 
December 

January 

February 

March 
April 

May 



Color • " . Topic 

Gold ' Introduction to the VDS Project and Follow^ 

up Data 

Blue '\ Satisfaction with School , Self and Guidance 

Pink Post High School EKperiences as Related to 

Sex ^ . 

Maize Post High School EKperiences as Related to 

Curriculum 

Dark Green Student Attitudes and Opinions as Related 

■ X^ to Curriculum 

Yellow Aptitude vs* Achievement 

Salmon - School Achievement vsi Post High School 

Success and Satisfaction 

Pale Green Affective-Socioeconomic Variables vs, 

" Post High School Satisfaction 
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BACKGROUND INF0HMATi6N/' 



This VDS Repo^ is the first of eight which will be published between: now and 
the end. bi June* 1975, Tht report is ibalng published and dltfstro^^ part of 

a project designed to deal with the vocational guidance aspects of Vocational Educa- 
tion. The project t which is supported by Pennsylvahia'sBur^ of Voeational Educa- 
tion Research Coordination Unit (RCU) » Is intiended to deal / with two basic problems 
concerned with converting research into practice* The first of thsse two problems 
involves the d^ i^s jgtjUTia t ion of- current \yb development reatearch in such a 

t^ay as . to; have greater impact on vocational counseling and joli placement activities. 
The sacond problem is that of implsm entation and involvea helplnR voeatlonal , 
counselors and Job placement personnel in the schools to devise their era resear , 
and developm ent activities ito |better utilise the; Infor^^t ion . they currently have ' 
"available in such ways as to enhance the vpcaClonal guidance process » The im 
source of current^ vocational development research used as v input to this project 
is the longitudinal Vocatienal Develppment; Study (VpS) p^ has >ean 

conducted since 1968 in the Department of Voeatlonai Education at the Pra ' 
State University with the support of Pennsylvania- sr^^ 



THE VDS PROJECT 



Tha three main research thrusts of the VDS project have been (1) the evaluation 
of vocational education progrMsj (2) the varidatlon of vocational guidance instruments^ 
and (3) the investigation of vocational development theories as they apply to today "S\ 
youth. The TOS project was designed as a^ten^ye^ longitudinal research effort and 
has as its beglnnirig samples the entire nliVth grade classes from Altoona (1968-69) , 
Hazletbn and Williamsporti (1970^71) Penns Over the sevan-^year period from 

1968 to 1975 student and program data, extending through. one year after 'graduation 
from high school s; has been gathered and scored on computer tape for the approximately 
3, 000- students-^in the sample* Twerity^^o^VDS^mono^aphs-=and Jiumero ather ; reports 
have been^ produced to. date using the data, A listing of the 22 previously published 
itionographs can be obtained upon request at the addrese provided 'aboye * Further 
informacioh concerning the design of the VDS project is contained in VDS mWograph 
nUnibe^^ 1 , jllA^Xoh Study of Vo^cational Develppmeflti Implications for 

Vocational Educat ion and Gui'darice" (Impellitteri and KapeSj 1971). Hieroflcha copy 
of all monographs are availabla by writ in| to VEIN (Vocational Education Information 
Network)^ Department of Educational Media pMillersville State Collega/Gans 
Mlllersville, Pennsylvania, 17551, A limited number^of printed copies .of the mono= 
graphs can be obtained from the Department of Vocational Education* Pennsylvania - 
State rUnii/arsity, 250 Chambers Julldlrig» UniverMty Park, Pennsylvania^ 16802, ' 
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ACTIVITIES AND PROCEDURES ^ 

The major activitlee of this phase of the,VDS project* which la being conducted 
at Lehigh University , \ include the analysis of previously collected VDS dataj the 
writing and dissemination of brief monthly, reports using the data, and the visitation 
of local AVTS*s to act! as a Resource for implemanting research on the local level* 
The major topics ot tl^e reports, will be directed towards answarlng questions about 
the relationship between ln-4chool student and program characteristics and qut^of^ 
school success and satisfaction data. The filing list for the monthly reports 
Includes all AVTS's in the state of Pennsylvania* The mailings are addressed ^to 
the. "Student Services Director "Vocational Counselor," or similar titled persona 
in each school and include two copies of each report* It is hoped that the Individual 
receiving the reports will see to it that they are shared with others in the school 
who could benefit from them, Includlngi directoiFSi other counselors ^ and job places- 
men t and cooperative education coordinators* With each report, an offer la balng 
extended on the part of the project staff to visit with local AVTS personnel t_o_ ___^ 
discuss the relevancy , of the report^ to local problems and to help . local schools set 
. up their own research of a similar, nature* 

VDS DATA BMK " ^ . ^^^.^--^ 



In order to provide sufficient background, for the studies and^ 
will follow, the type of data available in the VDS data bank is described here, 
In=school data collected between ninth and twelfth grades for the Altoona, Hazleton, 
and Wllllamsport samples includesi, school ^grades for all subjects, attendance! 
aptitude as measured by the GATE as well as Instruments (DAT, CTMM) , biographical 
Information (sex^ parents' occupational and educational level, etc. ), educational and - 
occupational plans and aspirations, pccupatlonal values (OVI) , vocational maturity 
(CMI), vocational interests (VPI* OVIS» and othe^) ^ shop achievement (OTAT) , and 
high school curriculum (vo-tech, academic , etc* )* ^ Out^-qf-school follow-up data \ 
collected approKlmately one year after graduation from high. school In^^ post 
high school educational activities ^ occupational status, personal attitudes concerning 
high school life experiences, occupational values, succesi and satisf action with work 
- or further schooling (GPA, MSQ^ Salary, etc*) mobility information, value of high 
^chool subjects to job or schooling, unemployment circumstances, and other data* 

I . ^ . ~ " ^ ' ■■ ' ' ' . ■ ^ : ■ ■ ■ 

.1 ..■ . .. ■ ■ , \ ■ ■ . ■ - ■ ■ ■ 

THE FOLLOW-UP ACTIVITY ^ , , ' . / 

In order to assure the success of the follow--up phase of the VDS project-, a 
number of preparations were necessary. While the students. were still In high school, 
addresses and other identification informal ion were collected, and the student's 
cooperation was' requested in numerous personal and written appeals. The Altoona 
fQllow-up (1973) .praceded the\HaEleton and Wllllamsport follow-ups by two years. 
In order to gather the fallow-up' information most useful to the sdhools Involved 
as well as for the purposes of the project, a machine scoreable follow'-up question- 
naire was designed in cooperation with school guidance personnel* The questionnaire 
is made up of four parts which , are printed on both sides of two sheets. The entire 
sample was asked to respond to part A^ while part B Is designed for those involved ' 
in further schooling, part C for those employed^ and part D for those unemployed. 
It is hoped that this questionnaire can be useful to other school systems interested 
in similar followrup activities. In order to Increase the questionnaire return rate 



and atiidy the follow*-up activity Itself , a number of incentives were used in the 
Altoona follow-up. The inoentlves included the mailing of birthday cards during , 
the year preceding the follow--up, use of various colored papers and a pencil in the ; 
follow-up packeti a small useful gift In every placket, and a drawing for prizes In/ ^ 
conjunction with the returning of the quest idnnalre* Th© Hazleton and Williamspor't 
follow-ups used only the colored paper and a pencil as incentives- / 
; ,^ , , , ^ . , . . ■ . , - . . y . , 

• F0LLOW--UP RESPONSE ' / 

All questionnaires were Initially mailed in the Spring of the year following 
■ graduation. A second mailing to hdn-rrespondeflts was seht out approximately one 
oiohth later. Table I describes the responses to the questionnaire for all three 
•samples. From examining the table, it can be seen that tfte return rate for the 
'Altoona sample, which used extensivi incentives, was 68 percent and exceeded by, 
~9~pWclnt and 18 percent the return rate for the Hazleton and Williamsport samples 
for which extensive incentives 'were not used. Furthermore, inspection of data not 
availabie in the table indicates that much of the loss in return rate occurred among 
those students enrolled in the vocational-technical curriculum in high'schodl. 



TABLE I; Response to Follow-up Questionnaire for all three samples. 



FOLLOW-UP ACTIVITIES' 



ALTOONA 
1973 



HAZLETON ' 
; 1975 



WILLIAMSPORT 
7 1975 



Initial Meeting 
Non-Deliverabl e 
Total Available Population 

Initial' iteiling Response 
Follow-up Mailing Response 
TOTAL returns V , 



1197 

1 146 

593 
188 
781 



1060 
-23 
1037' 



460" 
150 
610 



744 
-30 
714 



252 
352 



Total Returns as % of 
Available. Population 

Follow- up S amp le Descriptlbn 
K Post Secondary Fiducatlon 
" Employed 
Unemployed, 
■ TOTAL S^LE ' 



68% 

#/% 
305/39 
380/49 
. 96/12 
781/100% 



59% 

#/« 
336/55 
214/36 \ 

60/9 \j 
610/100% 



,50% 

154/43 
143/40 
55/17 
'352/100% 



The percent breakdown for each of the parts of the questionnaire representing 
those enrolled In post-secondary education, employed and unemproyed/, is provided at 
the bottom of Table I. It can be seen from the table that for those responding, , ' 
Altoona graduates had the highest employment rate, the Hazleton sample had the highest 
ppst-secondary educatiori rate, and the Williamsporti sample had the highest unemploy- 
ment rate. It should be remembered that the Altoona sample graduated two years 
before the other two samples at a time whten the employment picture was much' better 
than it was in the Spr,ing of 1975. For all samples, the fairly high unemployment rate 
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for all graduates is evident i howsver, s^ee the sample is not tandom^j biic ls a 
volunteer sample, it is likely that the actual unCTplo^^ent rate la m due 
to the probability that "a greater number of un^ployed tend td be non-responders, 

wmiVl - EDUCATION - EMPLOYmjT STATUS OF GRADUATES ' : ,/ 

Four of the questions in P#rt A of the questionnaire d«lt with the current 
status of the graduates in terns of their famllyi post secdndaz'y educat^pn, and 
occupation. A hfeakdown of the !;Cesponse to each .question Is Included here -{^ order, 
to provide additional background concerning the out-'Of-achool status of ithe Indivl-* 
duals In the sample for whom foilow-up. data Is. available, l£ sbould be | pointed out, 
that the respondents were asked to check one category each for both the j educational- 
and occupational status questions , but ware directed to choose their primary status 
in selecting, parts B, C, or D of r the questionnaire for further sreaponse's, . ; 



I. Living' with parents or guardian? N/% 



yes 
no 



A ltoona 
6li/80% 
157/20% 



Wllli^Mport 
79/23% 



. Hazleto n 
542-/§b% 
62/101 



II. Present marital status. 



N/% 



Single. 
Married 
Divorced 



671/66% I 
lOS/13,5%. 
l/.5% ■ 



'"363/87% • , 
44/12.99% 
3/. 01% 



576/96% 
' 21/4% 
• 0/0% 



III. Present educational status. N/%; 



Altoona 

Hazleton 

Willlamsport 



School Full - Time 
29^39% - 
331/56% 
153/44%, 



School gajt Tiine 
■21/3% 
5/1% 
8/2% 



No School 
405/52%; 

2 25; 38% 
173/50% 



Other 
48/6% 
25/4% 
14/4%. 



.IV, Preperit. occupational' status. N/% 



Altoona 

Hazleton 

Willlansport 



Employed 
Full Time 
301/39% 
184/31% 

123/36%, 



Employed/ 
Part Tima 
135/17% 
109/18% ■■ 
60/17% 



Unemployed 
Looking ^ 
, 74710% .. 
80/43% 
41/12% 



Unemployed 
No t j>ooki ng 
" 79/10% 
96/16% 
, 41/] 2% 



1 r.' 



Military 
^ 44/6% 
9/2% 
"14/4% 



Housewife ■ Other . 



' 39/5% 
9/2% 
. 18/5% 



103/13% 
107/18% 
49/14% 



PPGA PRESENTATION 



The project staff from "Lehigh UniversltyV^lll preaent a paper on the use of 
ninth grade information* as a tool for counseling perspective vocational-technical 
students. The presentatidn will be a part of the PPGA Convention being held at the, 
Philadelphia Marriott Hotel on November 2, 3,' and 4 and will take place on Monday 
morning, November 3, from lOilS to lls45 in the" Atlanta Room, Perhaps we will see. 
you .there? . ■ ' ' ,. ■ ■ '' . 
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INTRODUCTION TO VDS REPORT #2 



^ This VDS Report, as the second in our series, requl/res much less introduction 
than did the first- edition which was mailed approximately one month ago. As our 
readers can tell by this report, our color has changed since last munth from gold to 
blue. Qur plans call for a different color each months which will make for an attrac 
tive pile of ^ reports by the end of the school year as well as making it easier to 
refer to a^y particular report by its color. 



In case you still have some questions about what we are attempting to do /with 
these reports^ we suggest you reread our iirst report (the gold one) in order to get 
'the whole picture. To restate our goals in brief terms^ we are first of all, attempting 
to disseminate the results of vocational develdptnent research conducted as a part of 
the VDS project. The project ^ which was begun in 1963, has followed the ninth grade 
classes from Altoona , Hazleton/ and Willlamsport ^ Pennsylvania, through their high 
^^ichool years and out into the world of work or further education. By describing the 
vocational and educational behavior of these . students , we hope to uncover information 
of use to all those involved iri vocational education in Pennsylvania. Qur second goal 
is to assist local vocational education personnel devise their own rt-search and develop- 
ment activities of a nature sirailar to .those undertaken in the VDS Project. For this 
reason, we are extending art offer to visit with interested AVTS personnel to discuss 
the relevancy of our reports to local problems and local research efforts of a similar 
nature* ' ^ 

STUDENT SATISFACTION 

The focus of; this second report is on student satisfaction and Is divided into 
Chree separate studies. The first of these studies deals with the response of all 
three samples (Altoona, Hazletonv and Williamsport.) to satisfaction type questions 
posed to the students near the end of their twelfth grade year. The second study 
reports some of the finding published as part of VDS monograph 21 which deals with^ 
predicting . curriculum satisfaction.^ The third study was conducted as a part of the= 
Hazieton and Williarasport follow--up during Ap^il, 1975/ and is a telephone survey of 
graduates dealing with their perceptions of the guidance and counseling they received 
while in high school.' 

Because some of the data reported In these studies bring one of our samples in 
direct comparison with another, we will follow the practice o£ refering to our samples 
as X or Y or Z. We have rhosen this approach because it is. not our intention or 
Hirpose t ' draw attention to any one school systems' good or bad characteristics. 
Ir^stead, it Is hoped that our readers will find the experiences o| all three of these 
schpnl systems useful In making Judgments about their own educational endeavors. 
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TABLE 1. Satisffction with SchoLiI and Self (Vo-'Tach vs* Non Vo^Tach) . 



School R ating - Quescions 1- 13 School X School Y School 2 

Self Ratlns - Questions 14- 24 .. VT ^VT VT , NVT VT NVT 

N^ 319 556 93 447 97 379 



1. Variety of prQ^grams offerocL 3.87 3,67 2.66 2.66 3.54 3.89 



2. Status of your Wrogram among ./J. 85 3.74 3.09 3,20 . 3,32 3.65 
the other programs. 

3. Quality of Instruction- 3,55 3,*31 2.83 2.74 3, 28 3. 22 

i 

4. Intarest your tiachers have shown 3. 39 3,23 2,54 2.75 2.89 3,07 
towards you, 

5. Opportunicy to do individual 3,22 3,12 2.44 2,58 2,54 2.85 
study, 

6. Pfovlding the kind of educacional 3,51 3,30 ' 2.69 2 . 5 6 3.22 3,15 
eKperierice you expected. \ 

7. Opportunities for student involve^ 3.03 2,95 2, 56 2,17 \2,74 2,80 
ment in program decisions, 

8. Flexibility to adjust to meet your 3,03 2',93 2.52 2.37 2.70 2.80 
special needs. ' 

9. ' Raievancy of class content, 3.22 3,17 2,54 2,54' 2.73 2.97 

10. Ease of access to a guidance . 2.67 2,58 3,30 3.35 3,47 3,93 
counselor, ' 

11. How well your guidance counselor, 2,11 2,26 2,43 2.70 2.56 3.49 
knows you, / 

12. Usefulness of the information you 2.38 '2,34 2,61 2.87 2,89 3,54 
get from guidance counselors. 

13. Your degree of satisfaction with 3,39 3.39 2.84 2,82 3.00 3. 26 
\^our overall high school experience, 

14. Scholastic ability, . 3,41 3.68 3,07 3.54 3,26 3,49 

15. Interest and motivation toward 3,26 3,41 2,87 3,04 2.-94 3. 16 
your studies , , \ 

16. ^ Time spent on school work, ' . 2.67 2,96 2.39 2.61 2,43 2.68 

" ' : . \ " . ■ 

17. Satisfaction with your achieve- 3. '^7 3.46 3,09 3, 14 3.17 3,25 
ment in school, \ ■ 

18. Satisfaction with your progrsTi^. 3,65 ^ 3.42 3,49 2.91 3.70 3,3r 



19, Involvement in school . 2^.5r 2,94 2,11 2^ 98 2,06 2.87 
activit ies . 

20, PeTsistence in getting a task 3,56 3.62 3,46 3.48 3,34 3,54 
done, , . . . 

21, Knowledge of your strengths 3,79 3.94 3.59 3,63 3,63 3,86 
' and weaknesses. ■ 

.22. Knowledge of your interests 4.04 4 , 12 \ 3.72 3,84 3.78 3,92 

V ' and abilities. . = , 

23, Knowledge of different occupa=- 3,58 3.45 3.29 , 3.37 , 3,64 3,54 
tions, 

' 24. ' Knowledge of post-high school 3,27 3.41 3,1 1 '3.30 3,31 3.46 

educational alternatives. - . 

NOTE: Underlined Means are signlf icanL ly greater at the ,05 level. . 

ERJC H 
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SGHOOL MTING AND SELF RATING 

Table 1 reports, the results of the comparisons between Vo-Tech (VT) and Non Vo^Tech 
(NVT) students on their rasponses to School and Self rating questions which were, 
obtained near the end of twelfth grade, The^umbers reported in the table are arith^ 
matlc Means calculated for a scoring systera which ranged from T to 5t Low to High. A 
pooled variance '*t" test was used to eKamlne difference between Means for each sample. 
Although many pieces of usefar information can be observed from the table, some of 
the most noticeable include the following: (1) School Z NVT students appear to be 
the most satisfied as compared to their counterparts, (2) School X VT students tended 
to rate their school ' higher and their selves lower than their counterparts, C3) VT 
students were aignif Icantly more "satisfied with their program" (questions //18) than 
were NVT students for all three samples. (4) VT students for all three samples 
rated their -'involvement in school activities" (question #19) lower than NVT students, 
(5) School Y VT and NVT students were more^similar in their satisfaction ratings 
than either Schools X or Z. ' . 



CURRICULUM SATISFACTION ' 

~ --- --- _ . . ,^ 

The research reported here was conducted by Randall B. Martin and is published 
as part of VDS monograph 21. The monograph Itself is fairly lengthy and only selected 
findings are reported here. The-data for the study was drawn from various student 
characteristics assessed between ninth and twelfth grade for all three VDS samples* 
The satisfaction variable used was taken from the data reported in TajSle 1 and is the 
combined scpres for the responses to questions 17 and 18, For all three sampler 
(N ^ 1063), the average satisfaction score was 6,79 on a scale of 2 to 10. The level 
of satisfaction was found to be related^ to curriculurn with students in the Academic, 
Business and Vocational curricula experiencing approximately equal satisfaction and' 
students in the Qeneral curriculum experiencing significantly lower satisfaction. 
Furthermore, level of satisfaction was also found;; to be related to scKodl system 
enrollment with two of the schools approximately equal in satisfaction and the third 
signif iQantly higher in satisfaction. When an attempt was made to predict curriculum 
satisfaction using 18 different characteristics from the cognitive and affective 
domains. School rating and Self rating variables were the most use'ful predictors. 
Cognitive variables such as GATE scoras and CPA were significant, but weak predictors. 
The most important findings of the MErtin study appear to be that student satisfaction 
does vary for di^fferent schools and different .curricula and Is influenced more by 
■affective than by cognitive, characte^s^stics of the individual. ^ : 

\' .. ' \ " ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ' ^ ' ' . ^ ' ' 

PERCEPTIONS OF HIGH SCHOOL GUIDANCE ■ ^ 

^ Table 2 reports the results of a telephone fol low-up study conducted in April 
of^agW and reported Un the VDS Final Report for the 1974-75 project year ('*An Exam- 
ination of the Relationships Between the High School EK^eriencas of Youth and Success 
and\ Satisfaction in Post--Secondary Endeavors,'* Herr, Enderlei'nV and Martin, July, 1975) 
The\samples for this study were randomly chosen from bofeh 'respondents and non-respond- 
ents\ to' the mailed one-^year follow-up questionnaire. Much o'f 'the Information presented 
in the table can be used as a baseline against which any school may wish to compare 
itself on a similar type study, A striking feature of the Information is the wide 
range of differences between the samples on seviral key questions* 'For example,^ 
question #1, dealing with assistance from counselors on course scheduling, and question 
#5 which. rates counseling received, overwhelmingly favor School Y, However, more 
students In School X received assistance with greater frequency and for the longest 
period of time than did students in School Y. A more complete report of this study 
can be obtained f t^om. VEIN, at the address provided in the first newsletter. 
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TABLE 2, Responses to Guidance Telephone Questionnaire* 



3. During high school, were you given the^opportunity to take tests 
and inventories to help you in career planning? 

Were the results eKplained to you? 

4. Did you receive counseling in high school on car eer/.. planning? 





Questions 






Samp 
X^89 


le Size 
Y-59 






% 


Yea 


• No . 


1. 


Did you teceive e 
course schedulini 


issistance 


from 


counselors In 


your hl^ 


|h school on 


X 


42 

85 


58 
. 15 




Frequency: 




l_ 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1(H- 










Times/yr • 


X 
Y 


5% 
31% 


16% 
41% 


39% 
0% 


9% 
8% 


11% 
8% 


20% 
.12% 










How Long I 




5 


.10 


il 


20 -r 




30+ 












X 
Y 


5% 
10% 


16% 
^18% 


- 39% 
40% 


9% ' 
12% 


Alt 
16% 


20% 
4% 


... 






2, 


Was there a Caree 
you were in high 


It Resource Center avi 
school? 


lilable 


for your 


use 


while ; 


X 
Y 


7'4 

, 85 


26 

1 3 




Did you use it? 
Frequency 1 






2 


j 


4 




10+ = 


X 

Y 


58 
50 


42 
50 




Tlmee/yr, 


X 
Y 


27% 
25% 


24% 
29% 


8% / 
^ 4% 


' 5% 
25% 


16% 
8% 


20% 
9% 









X 


.81 


19 


Y 


85 


15 


X 


45 


55 


Y 


73 


27 


X 


45 


55 


Y 


56 


44 
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Frequency: 




1^ 


2 


3 


4_ 


5 




Tlraes/yr. 


X 


^ 42% ^ 


30% 


12% 


0% 


' 5% 


11% 


Y 


22% 


32% 


10% 


13% 


10%- 


13% 


How Longi 




5 


10 


_15 


20 


30 


■ 30H- 


Mln./yr. 


X 


10% 


-13% 


30% 


10% 


15% 


22% 


Y 


7% 


10% 


28% 


17% 


28% 


10% 


5., How would you r* 


ite the 


counseling 


i you 


received? 









6. 



X 
Y 



Really Helpful Satisfactory Bad 
' 15% ' 36% " 24% 

33% . 55% 9%. 



No tiomments 
"25% 
3% ' 



If given tlie opportunity now, would you seek vocational counseling 
from your high schpol cpunsellng offlce^tj improve your present 



situation? 



X 4.8 52 
Y 60 40 
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Bhem. Pa. 18015 ' (215) 691-7000 Ext. 881 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 



.Ae\this is our third VDS Report, we hope it neads little introduction to our i 
readarsp The previous two reports provide much of the information necessary to gain 
an understanding of our efforts to communicate research finding through this news= | 
letter. As stated previously ^ we hope all Pennsylvania AVTS's as well as others 
receiving the report find the information presented to be useful, and that many of 
you take the opportunity to write or call our office .to discuss topics l^om the 
reports of particular relevance to your school setting. As requests for further, 
information are received^ we will attempt to visit with as many schools as possible. 
As a reminder to our readers ^ we would like to point out that the sample referred 
to in this report were drawn from the Altoona, Hazleton, and. Williamsport school 
systems. In order to preserve each schools ' anonymity ^ they are randomly referred 
to as X, Y, and Z. The data for this report were obtained from a follow-up 
questionnaire returned approximately ten to twelve months after graduation from 
high school during the, Spring of 1973 and 1975, . 

MALES vs . ^ FEMLES \ , ' . . 

the focus of this third VDS Report is on Sex as it relates to possible differr 
ences which might exist between males and females in their life experiences approxl- ' 
mately one year after graduation from high school. The topic of sexism in our 
educational and occupational world is attracting a great deal of interest currently, 
and therefore* information on sex differences should be useful to all- those concerned 
with the issue. Recent testimony before congressional coimaittees dealing with 
new Vocational Education federal legislation has concerned itself extenslvelyjith 



sexism in Vocational Education, The information selected for presentation in this 
report is but a small part of the total ihformatlbn available in the VDS data bank; 
which could be examined along seK lines.. Indeed, all In-scliool and out^of ^school 
student outcomes can be compared in this manner. The data presented here was ; ^ 

selected because it deals with several significant school ojatcomesi particularly, 
perceptions of high school^ experience , educational and oceupatiorial mobility and 
success, and unemployment circumstances. Thi^. report will be followed next month 
by a report which will examine .these same variables as they relate to. high school 
curriculum. It is hoped that both reports taken together will provide much greater 
insight into the sex and curriculum issues now facing all vocatiorial school ;counselors 
and .administrators. We regret that We cannot deal with the two topics together, but 
to. attempt such a presentation would be beyond the scope and size of a newsletter. 
Additional sex and curriculum information will be Included in other future reports. 
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Table 1. 



Mean and sample size for High School Education Question: "How Satisfied Are 
You With Your High School Educatlon?-i (1 to 5 point scale, 1^^ low satl^fac- 
tion, 5 - high satisfaction) , 



School X 



School Y 



School Z 



Sub Sample 



M 



M 



H 



Furthar Education^ 158 3.6 
Employed 166 3.5 

Unemployed 27 3.0 



144 3.7 
207 3.7 
68 3.4 



148 3.6 
86 3.4 
25 3.1 



187 
100 
31 



3.5 
3,6 
.3.2 



75 
54 
19 



3,9 
3,6 
3.3 



79 3,9 

70 '3,8 
31 3,8 



Notai Mean diffarenca beitween males and females are not significantly diffarent at the ^ 
.05 level, . . , - . ^ -"^^ 



PERCEPTION OF HIGH SCHOOL EXPERIENCE ^ . ' ■ 

_:Table 1 (abova) presents data concerning the graduates' satisfaction - with their 
high schoQl^aducation, From^an examination of the table. It can be observed that for all 
three samples^ females perceived their high school education with equal' or greater Ba.tlft- 
faction than did the male graduates, although the diffareiicea were not atatistically " 
significant* However, the more obvious satisfaction differences ware not related to sex* 
but were. related to post high. school activity, Aithough the. differences %f#ra not tested 
for statistical signlf icance* the trend appears to show that thosa who have goiir on to 
further "education ware most satisfied, cloialy followed by those who were employed, As 
one would eKpect, those who were unemploydd were the least satia/ied, ' ^ 'r 

Table 2 , (below) reports the graduates' perceptions of high school In js^lljttle^ " 
different roannar, posing the question of th# relationship between high acjKooi and their 
present life activity* From the table. It can be seen that .in all cases those who went 
on to further schooling found their high achaol education most related W tKelr eurreni 
atfLtus, however, no sex differences exist for this group.* The mogt Interesting finding 
in this analysis Is the greater rela^edness' between high' school education and their 
present job expressed by femalaa (two out of three samples yielded beyond chance 
differences). Much of these differences are. almost surely connected to curriculim 
differences and this hypothesis wlj-l be examined In ^«ext month' a report. A possible - r 
surprise finding reported in, the table Id the relatively greater relatedneas eKpreased 
by the unemployed when compared to thi^l employed. Apparently^ the high, school education 
provided by all three school systems In the sample . Is more related to living In the 
real world than it is .to specific employment, - ' 

Table 2. Mean and sample bIzbb for High School Education Questions concerned with the* 
- Treratldnshlp- between High School Education audi (I) Post High School Education 
(2) Prasent Jbb, and (3) Real World, (1 to point scale, 1 ^ low relationship 
5 ^ high ralationst 



School X 



School Y 



School 2 



Sub Jample 



M 



M 



M 



N 



N 



"N 



N 



N 



Further Education (1) 158 3.4 " 144 3,4 " 148 3,3 : .186 3,3 75 3,6 
Employad (2) 166 2.6 206 la 86 2,7 100 2,9 " 54 ,2.5 

, Unemployed (3) 27 3,1 69 .3.4 25 3,0 31 3, 1 19 3.2 



79 3,6 
70 3^ 
31 3^3 



Notei Underlined Means (inales vs, females) are significantly greater at the .,05 level. 
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Table 3, Means and sample size for Post High School questional (1) DisCance batwaen 
your hometown high school and school you attand? (2)^- Present grade point 
average? * 





/ Question 


School X 


School 


Y 


School Z 


M 


F 


M 


T 


■ ' ^ , M 


F 






(N-158) 


(N-144) 


(N-147) 


(N-185) 


(N-75) 


(N-78) 


(1) 


Average Mile* 


i 313 


211 


466 


- 401 


461 


^28 


(2)' 


Average GPA 


(N^147) 


(N^137) 


(N-i34> 


(N^i4I) 


(N-63 


(N-69) 




(using 4 pt. 


2.64 . 


2,85 


2,71 


2.91 


2,66 


2,79 




scale 4^A) 














Note 


t Underlined 


Means (males 


vs. females) 


are signif icantl)^ 


greater at *05 


level* 



EDUCATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY AND SUCCESS ' 

Table 3 (above) presents data for that • portion of each^ample which went on to 
further education. The mobility qaestlon is eKpressed In tebap of average miles from 
hometown high school to present post-secondary school. Although in all three samplesV 
the males traveled more average miles than did the females, the differences are not 
great enough to be statistically significant, / When 'the three' samples are compared r 
on GPA; however^ females have experienced greater success' in further schooling than 
have ^males (two out of three differences are statistically significant ) The data 
does not suggest a jeason fbr this difference; however ^ greater maturity and a more 
serious attitude toward schpol are popular explaiaations. 

Table 4 Cbelow) deals with those individuals in the three samples who are 
employed. As opposed to the rather clear cut findings for^* those engaged in further 
^schooling* employed males tend to be mpre mobile than females in only two of the . ; 
three samples (only the sample X difference is statistically significant). No explan=- 
aition for the great mobility of school Z females Is apparent except the possibility 
that a few extreme distances may have greatly affected the average. When both 
beginning and present salary are examined * ^.the greater earning power of males, which 
we have come to eKpect, Is evident most strikingly in samples X and Y, For^ sample 2* 
the beginning Salaries are almost equal, but the present salary shows the same trend 
of male domihance as does the other two samples* It should be remembered that it is 
unlikely that the males In the siimple have any. educational advantages which could 
account for these large discrepancies*/ . • ' 

Table 4,. Means and sample size for Post High School Questions related to emplo^ent: 
.(1) Distance between your /home high school and your present job? (2) What 
was the approximate beginning weekly salary oi your first Job? (3) What 
^ 1^ your approximate present weekly salary? . _ 





^u_es t ion . 




School X / 






School 


Y 






School 


Z 






M 


F 






M 








M , 




F 




^ N 


X 




X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N 




(1) 


Average 


169 


' 111 


207 


94 


88 


455 _ 


99 


254 . 


56 


339 


79 


515. 




Miles 
























(2) 


Beginning 


164 


.$93 


198 


$78 


80 


$117 


94 


$88 


56 


$106 


65 


$103 




Salary 






















(3)' 


Present 


166 


$100 


197 


$84 


79 


$139 


93 


J99 


55 


$134 ' . 


65 


ilio 




Salary 

























Note: Underlined means (males vs females)^ are significantly greater at the.pOS level, 

' ,.24 
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Table 5, Frequencies and Percents for Post High School Questions related to unemploy- 
ment* 



Quastion , 






(N«95) 
School 


A 






(N«58) 
School 


Y 






<N^51) 
School 


2 




Yes 
N % 


No 

N 


■ % 


Yes 

N- % 


Kg 
N " 


^ % 


, Yes 
N % 


Ho 

N 


f _ ■ 

■ % 


Have you had a full 


Ul 

n 


15 


16' , 


1 1 




17 


29 


R 

o 


1 A 


19 


37 


n 


6 


time job since high 


f 


41 


43 






18 


31 


1 e 




19 


37'. 


1 ^ 




school? 
























'■Si' 


\ 


Have you had a part 


M 

n 


'15 


16 


i L 


1 0 


9 


15 


1 

1 D 




^ '6 


12 




27 


time job since high 


f 


25 


27 


AO 


A ^ 


14 


24 


1 Q 




9 


18 


7 1 


L% 


school? , 




























i ■ ^ ' 
Would lyou move to 


-- - 

M 


20 


' 21 


O 


0 


•14 


24 ■ 


i i 


1 Q 


12 


25 




k 




p 


33 


. 35 


36 


38 


13 


22 


20 


35 


8 


16 


23 


47 


was availabla? 




























Have you attetnpted to 


M 


20 


21 


6 


6 


20 






9 


16 


33 


2 


4 


find a job through the 


F 


45 


48 


23 


25 


26 




7 


12 


22 


45 


9 


18 


classified ads?- . 




























Have you registered 


M 


16 


17 


10 


11 


19 


33 


6 


10 


12 


24 


6 


12 


with Pa, Employment 


F 


, 42 


44 


27 


28 


19 


33 


14 


24 ^ 


15 


31 


16 


33 - 



servtce? 



Have you received any M 5 5 
job leads from Pa, F 2i 22 

Employment Service? 



Has a teacher, guidance H 2 
counselor, or any schoolF 12 
official helped you try 
to find a job? 



2 
13 



21 22 
48- 51 



24 25 
57 60 



7 12 
11 19 



5 
9 



18 31 
22 38 



22 38. 
28 48 



14 
12 



11 22 

25 51 



4 16 33 
12 25 51 



Noter Frequencies which are underlined are those sigriif Icantly different from chanae 
occurrence's at the ,05 level, Percents are rounded to nearest whole numbers , 



UNEMPLOYMNT 



Table 5 (above) presents a frequency analysis of Yes and Kq answers to questions 
pertinent to. Che unemployment circumstances of the- males and females In our three 
samples. Fjpr all samples taken together, unempldy^d females outnumbered unemployed 
males approximately 2 to, 1, AlsOf approKlmately two-thirds of those currently unemployed 
have held a full time job since high school, with males fairing significantly better 
than females only in sample Z. Along sex lines, the most significant finding Is the lack 
of willingness to be mobile on the part of the females in the sample. This finding is 
in line with the mobility informatibn concerning further schooling and empldyment reported 
in the previous sections of this newsletter* This lack of mobility, is, in most cases, 
a cultural phenomena and probably cannot easily be changed. Most of the other data 
presented in table 5 does not differ 'greatly along sex lines, but does show evidence of ; 
some of the problems of the unemployed,^ For example, while approximately 60 percent 
of the unemployed have registered with the Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Security, 
only about 30 percent have reported job leads resulting. An even more striking, 
although not surprising, finding Is the absence of help from school officials reported 
for all three samples. The role of high schools in helping graduates find work is likely 
to change towards greater involvement in the near futurev;^^ 
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' 1 No> 4 January. 1976 , ^ 

INTRODUCTORY REMRKS \ ' 

This VDS Report repreeents the fourth in our planned series of eight reports for 
this school year. It is hoped and ekpected that the dnfprmatiQn contained in these 
reports is relevant to most school systems in Pennsylvariia which participate In 
vocational education through the AVTS approach. In order to expand the imp^act of the 
research which provides the substance of these reports, we are again eKtendlng^an offiais 
to visit with interested schooJ-a, Also, if any of our readers have questions or sug- 
gastions concerning J.our reports* we would be pleased to hear from yoii. ^ . 

CURRICULUM ^ VO-TEGH vs, ACAbEHIC .vs. OTHERS ' " 

As we hope our readars will recall, our last VDS Report (pink) focusjiS on the tve^ 
lationshlp between a students' sex and his or her life experiences one year after gradu- 
ation from high school. This report is an exact replication of bur previous report 
with the students' curriculum instead of his or .her sex being the basis of comparispn. 
Because of the diversity of the names and nraber of curricula in^our three samples - 
(Altoonat Hazleton, and Williamsport) It was necessary to group students into three 
curricula for the purpose of this study. The curricula groups selected for study werei 
Vo-Tech (those attending an AVTS) , Academic (college preparatory) and Others*'^ It should 
be pointed out that a large number of those grouped In the Others category^ included 
.vocational students in the Business and Home. Economics curricula. As beforei the three 
samples are referred to as X, Y* and Z to preserve anonymity. In order to gain the 
most f rom ^he data in this report, it is suggested that it be compared with the previous 
report to simultaneously evaluate s^x and curriculum outcomes* 

PERCEPTION OF HIGH SCHOOL 'E]CPERI EN GE ^ , I — ' 

Table 1 (next page) presents data concerning the -graduates' satisfaction with 
their total high school education. Two. types of information are evident from data: 
presented. First of all, the number of students who fall Into each category of post 
high school Activity- (Further Education, Employed ^ Unemployed) can be compared for each 
curricula although no statistical test can be applied to these frequencies. A non-= „ - * 
statistical examination of frequencies appears to indicate ^that those going on ^to further 
schooling tend to come from the academic curriculiria as would be expectad; but, those 
employed and unemployed do not show clear--cut curriculum differences. Howeyer, It must 
be polhtad out that many of these frequency differences are due to sampling fluctuations, 
and therefore, cannot be directly compared, ' ^ . 
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Table 1. Mean and sample size for High School Education Questions! "How Satisfied 
Are You With Your High School Education?" (1 to 5 point, scales 1 ^ low 
satisfaction, 5 = high satisfaction) * 



Sub-Sample 




bcnOQi X 






bcnooi Y 






acnool L 




V-T 


ACA 


Other 


V-T 


^ ACA 


Other 


V-T 


ACA 


Other 


Further ; 


(N-51) 


(N=217) 


(N=26) 


(N=3) 


(N=188) 


(N=14) 


(N=5) 


(N-92) 


(N-15) 


Education 


3.8 


3.6 


3.8 


4.0 


3.6 


3.7 


3.6 


4,0 


3.9 


Employed 


(N^147) 


(N=S9) 


(N=137) 


(N=2S) 


(N=47) 


(N=33) 


(N=21) 


(N=27) 


£N=48) 




\ 3- 7 ^ - 


3.3 


3.7 


3.3 


3.6 


3.8 


3.6 


4.0 


3.8 


Un- 


(N-32) 


(N=8) 


(N=32) 


(N=8) 


(N=5) 


(N«5) 


(N=5) 


(N=8) 


(N=18) 


Employed 


3.4 


3.4 


3.5 


3.4 , 


2.2 


3.4 


3.4 


3.8 


3 . 9 



Note: Underlined sets of means are significantly dlfferant at the .05, level* 



Examining the data to detect satisfaction differences does not yield consistant 
findings. While for those employed from the school X samples Academic students were 
significantly less satisfied^ the rest of the curriculum comparisons are both non= 
significant in a statistical sense and lacking in trends across samples. Within samples,, 
school X does show a trend towards Academic students being less satisfied In all. cate-- 
gories, while school Z shows Academic students to be the most satisfied. It is likely 
that the trends observed within the samples are due to school and community differences 
but speculation concerning school and conmiunity differences is avoided. here in order to 
preserve the anonymity of the school systems involved. 

Table 2 reports the graduates' perception of the relatedness of their high school 
education to their current status. Responses to this question are much more clear cut 
than those presented in Table 1. In eight of the nine comparisons, (four statistically 
significant) the Academic curriculum judged their high school education to ba leas 
related to their present status. This finding appears to hold true regardless of 
whether further educationi employment, or unemployment is the current status of the 
graduate. This outcome is particularly surprising In the area of further schooling 
where Academic students should find their high school education more related. Considering 
that both the Vo-Tech and the Others category contalhs a mLaJorlty of students in one ; 
or another vocational program, the findings appear to show that vocational students in 
general find their high school program more related to their current status than do 
Mademic students, , i 

• - __ _ _ i ■ . .- ^ . . i ' ' 

Table 2, Mean and sample size for High School Education Questions concerned with the 

relationship between High School Education' and (1) Post High School Education^ 
(2) Present Job^ and (3) Real World* (1 to 5 point scale, \ ^ low relationship, 
5 * high relationship), . 







School X 






School Y 






School Z 




Sub-Sample 


V-T 


ACA 


Other 


V-T , 


ACA 


Other 


V-T 


ACA 


Other, 


Further (1) 
Education 


(N*51) 
3.7 


(N-217) 
3.3 


(N-26) 
3.7 


(N«3) 
4.0 


(N-188) 

■ 3.3 


-(N=14) 
3.5 


(N=5) 
3.8 


(N=92) 
b.6 


(N=15) 
4.0 ' 


Employed (2) 


(N-147) 
2.9 


(N=59) 
2.1 


(Nsl36) 
3.2 


(N-25) 
3.0 


(N-49) 
2.6 


(N-32) 
2.8 


(N=21) 
3.1 


(N-27) 
2.5 


(N*48) 
3.2 


Un- ■ (3) 
Employed 


(N=32) 
3.5 


(N=9) 
3.2 


(N*32) 
3.5 


(N=8) 
2.9 


(N-5) 
1.8 


(N=5) 
3.6 


(N*8) 
3.1 


(N=5) 
3.2 


(N-18) 

3.7 



Notei Underlined sets of means are signirlcantly different at the .05 level. 
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Table 3. Means and sample slge for Post High School questions.- (1) Distance between 
your hometown high school and the school you attend? (2) Present grade point 



Question 




School X 






School Y 




V-T 


ACA 


Other 


V-T 


ACA, 


Other 


(1) Average 
Miles 


(N=51) 
' 431 


CN*217) 
222 


(N=26) 
194 


(N=3) 

' 102 


(N=188) 
346 


(N-13) 
474 


(2) Average GPA 
(using 4 pt. 
scale 4»A) 


(N*47) 
2.70 


(N»206) 
2.72 


(N=24) 
2.94, 


. CN=1) 
/2.75 


(N»161) 

2.85 


(N=7) 
2.43 



School Z 



V'T ACA Other 



(N*5) (N=91) (HslS 

133 313 548 

(N«3) (N=81) (N-a) 

2.94 2.71 2.84 



.05 level. 



EDUCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY AND SUCCESS 

A '^^^rL^ presents mobility (average miles to srhool) and success (Grade Point 

Average^GPA) data for those Individuals In the three samples who wara primarily Involved 
In further schooling one year after graduation from high school. From the table it Ian 
sLnlfM f the differences among the three curricula were staJlstSlly 

-^^^^ BampUB. However, except for sample X. there were not 
enough students in the Vo=Tech or Others curricula to conduct a reliable comparison 
In terms of mobility across samples, Vo^Tech students in school X and Others ^n school Z 
appear to be the most mobile. Comparing GPA across samples, it can be concluded that 
vocational students In general, from either the Vo-Tech or Others curricula; are ■ 
achieving as well in further- schooling as are Academic students / 
h^^tr^^^- contains 'mobility (average miles to work) and/ success (average 

A«aS the'd^ff^'e'" ^^^^^y^' individuals in the thre^e samples who were employed. 

Again the differences among the three curricula are not statistically significant for 

SLcU thfco % ^"^^y^^^- .i.. io,s not appear to ha^: 

from thf Tech'^H ntH' ^^^^ "ends for all three samples indicate that graduates ' 
from the Vo-Tech and Others curricula- are more mobile than are the Academic graduates 
When salary data is analysed, Vo^Tech and/or Others graduates faired better ?n five of 
Vo Tec^ O^h " f'' beginning salary is compared to'preient salary, the 

Vo-Tech and Others graduates appear to be maintaining most of their advantages ' 



Table 4, 



Means and sample size Post High School Questions related to employment.- 
(1) Distance between your home high school and your present job? (2) What 
was the approximate beginning weekly salary of your first job? (3) What la 
your approximate present weekly salary? , 



« J School X school Y School 7 

Q"estion V-T ACA Other V-T AnA n.u.^ „ ^ ^ 



^'^MllefV f^-lfO) (N=60) (N=136) . (N=27) (N-49) (N=32) (N-23) (N-28) 01.52) 

460 ' 277 447 



School Y 


V-T 


ACA 


Other 


(N=27) 
348 


(N-49) 
194 


(N=32) 
387 


(N=22) 
$108 


CM=46) 
$ 89 


(N=3l) 
$103 


(N^22) 
$121 


(Na45) 
$111 


(Ni29) 
$112 



V-T ACA Other 



tote: Mean differences among the three curricula are not significant at/the'\ 05 level. 
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Table 5* Fraquencies and Percents for Post High School Questions related to 
unemployment. , 



Question 






(Na72) 
School X 






(Nft20) 
School Y 






(Na32) 
School 2 




Yes 
N % 


No 

N, % 


, Yes 
N % 


N 


No 

% 


Yes 
N % 


No 
N % 


nave you nou a ru±i. 




1 Q 


d,o 


1 0 
Id 


1 7 
1 / 


0 




3 


15 


g 


25 


0 


0 ■ 


time job since high 


ACA 


A 


6 


5 


7 


4 


20 


1 


5 


4 


13 


1 


3 .. 
19 


school? 


Other 


19 


26 


13 


18 


2 


■ 10 


4 


20 


. 13 


41 


6 


Have you had b. part 




15 


2 1 


15 


2 1 


J 




6 


30 




7 
/ 


Q 




time job since high 


ACA 


6 


7 


2 


3 


0 


0 


5 


25 


2 


,7 


3 


10 


school? 


Other 


U 


16 


21 


30 


4 


20 


2 


10 


6 


19 


12 . 


39 


Would you TOove to 


V A 


1 / 






1 Q 






6 


30 


L 




•K 


10 


another area if a job 


ACA 


5 


7 


A 


6 


3 


15 


2 


10 


4 


13 


1 


3 


was a va liable? 


Other 


17 


2A 


15 


21 


0 


0 


6 


3a 


■4 


. 13 


15 


48 


Have you attesipted to 


V A 


22 


31 


9 


13 


8 


40 


1 


5 


6 


19 


2 


7 


find a job tteough the 


ACA 


6 


9 


2 


3 


4 


20 


1 


5 


5 


16 


0 


0 


classified ads? 


Other 


22 


31 


10 


14 


5 


25 


1 


5 


13 


42 

1 


5 


16 


Have you ^ regis tered 


V * 


21 


29 


10 


14 


8 


40 


1 


5 


6 


19 


2 


7 


with Pa« Employinent 


ACA 


4 


6 


5 


7 


4 


20 


1 


5 


3 


10 


2 


7 


service? 


Other 


19 


26 


13 


18 


3 


15 


3 


15 


10 


32 


8 


26 


Have you received any 


V-T . 


9 


13 


22 


31 


5 


25 


4 


20 


3 


10 


5 


16 


job leads from Pa. 


ACA 


2 


3 


7 


10 


1 


5 


4 


20 


1 


3 


4 


13 


Employment Service? 


Other 


8 


11 


24 


33 


2 


10 


4 


20 


6 


19 


12 


39 


Has a teacher^ guidance . 


V-T 


7 


10 


24 


33 


2 


10 


7 


35 


1 


3 


7 


23 


counselor p or any school 


ACA 


3 


A 


6 


8 


0 


0 


5 


25 


0 


0 


5 


16 


official halped you-try 


Other 


2 


3 


30 


42 


1 


5 


5 


25 


4 


13 


14 


45 



to find a job? i - 

Notei Frequencies Which are imdarllnad are those significantly dlfferant from chance 
Dtcurrencea ^t the .05 level. Percents are rounded to nearest whole numbera, 

1- ■ ■ _ - . ' ,. 

UNEMPLOYMENT . s • 

Table 5 (above) presents frequency data for Yes and No responses to questions 
boncerning unemployment. Only one of the comparisons dlf fers' "from a chance dlatribu-- 
tion. This difference occurs for the mobility question and coiacidee with dlfferencss 
on this question presented In the previous VDS Report dealing with males ys, .females* 
in the case of this analysis. Academic graduates who are 'unemployed are more willing to 
be mobile than are the graduates of the other two curricula. This greater willingness 
to be mobile, on the part of Academic graduates la In contrast to actual mobility data 
presented in Table 4 lAlch indicates that Academic graduates were the least mobile of 
the three curricula in all three samples. Examining the number of cases available for 
each curriculum^ more Vo-*Tech and Others graduates show up in the unemployment data than 
do Academic .graduates* Again* this may be the result of sampling differences rather than 
curriculbfn differencfes* Overall,, It appears that the cHaracteristlcs of the unemployed 
do not differ along high school curriculum lines. 
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INTRQDUC10RY REMARKS 

Since this is our fifth VDS Report, we assume that moat of our readers are 
familiar with our topic as well as with our objectives; however s a brief restatement 
may be in order. The data for these reports has come from the longitudinal Vocation- 
al Development Study (VDS) Project which, over the past eight years, has gathered 
both in^school and one year out^of-school follow-up information from three selected 
school systems in Pennsylvania (Altobna, Hazleton, and Wllliamsport) * Our major 
objective is to describe various aspects of the vocational development process as 
they have occurred in these three comunlties with the expectation that the findings 
have relevance for all similar cotmnunities in Pennsylvania* In order to preserve 
the anonymity of our three samples, they are randomly referred to as X, Y, and E in 
our reports, A secondary objective of the report is to stimulate similar investiga- 
tions in other school systems in Pennsylvania* In order to further this objective, 
we are offering to visit with interested schools and would welcome questions and 
suggestions concerning our reports. 



STUDENT ATTITUDES AND OPINIONS 

— — ^ ^ , — , — ^ ^ 

\ 

Our last VDS Report examined the relationship between a students' high school 
curriculum and his life experiences one year after graduation from high school. This 
report also utilizes the same high school curriculum categories as a basis of compar- 
ing student attitudes and opinions one year after gradiiation. The ^Irst part of the 
report compares the social and political opinions of students enrolled in the 
Vo-^Tech, Academic, and Other curricula* The second comparison deals with the same' 
curriculinn categories as related to ratings of the value of high school subjects. 
Both of these comparisons yielded Interesting and worthwhile findings. In some cases, 
the necessity of preserving the anonymity of the three samples prevents a full dis- 
cussion of possible courses for the differences found* ^' 

SOCIAL AND POLITIC OPINIONS . 

Table 1 (next page) presents mean opinion scores using a five point Llckert 
scale for twelve separate questions responded to by our three samples* Only ; 
differences among curricula within each sample were tested for statistical signifi- 
cance; however, many other differences are worth examining. Since it is not possible 
to discuss all of the many worthwhile comparisons, our readers may discover important 
additional findings which have been overlooked. 

While overall the students In our samples appear to be relatively proud of their 
high school, a different curriculum yielded the highest agreement score in each of 

o , ,30 ■ ; 



Table 1. Mean Responses to Social and Political Opinion Stataments as related to High 

School Curriculum, (1 to 5 point scale, l^strongly disagree* S^strongly agree). 



School X _ School Y School Z 







V-T 


ACA_ 


Other 


V-T 


ACA 


Other 


V-T 


ACA 


Othe 




Statement 


(N 234) (N 286) (N 197) 


(N 44; 


)(N 246) (N 57) 


(N 38) (N 125) (N 9 


1, 


I ani proud of my high 


4.0 


3.8 


3,9 


3.5 


3.5 


3.7 


.3.7 


4.2 


4.1 




achoolp 






















It la important for my 


3.2 


3,0 


3.2 


2.7 


2.4, 


. 2,8 


3.1 


3.0 


2.9 


3. 


high school to have a 
winning football team* 
I am proud of my 
hometown • 


3-6 


3.5 


3.7 


3.6 


3.6 


3.6 


3.4 


3.7 


3.5 


4. 


My high school teachers 


3, 5" 


3.3 


3.6 


3.3 


3.3 


3.5 


3.5 


3.8 


3.7 




have done a good Job- 




















5. 


My high school guidance 


2.9 


2.3 


2.9 


3. 1 


2.7 


2.8 


3.5 


3.5 


3.9 


6- 


program has done a good 
job. 

Keeping informed of cur-- 


4.2 


4,5 


4,2 


3.8 


4.4 


4.0 


4.2 


4.4 


3.8 


7. 


rent events is important 
for responsible voting. 
Voting is a responsl= 


4.0 


4. 1 


3,7 


3.5 


■ 

3.9 


3.6 


3.9 


4.0 


3.6 




bility. 




















8, 


People in government are 


2.7 


2,8 


2.7 


2.3 


2.6 


2.2 


2.3 


2.5 


' 2.4 




basically honest. 




















9. 


I am proud to be an 
American . 


4.5 


4.5 


4,6 


4.3 


4.3 


4.3 


4.4 


4.4 


4.4 


10. 


Courts are too soft on 


3.7 


3.4 


3. 7 


3.7 


3.5 


3.7 


3.7 


3.8 


3.7 




those who break the law. 




















11, 


Citizens should be active 


3.7 


3,8 


3.5 


'3.5 


3.8 


3.5 


3.7 


3.7 


3.4 




in local ' politics. 




















12, 


Labor unions are impor^ 


3,7 


3.7 


3.7 


3.8 


,3.8 


3.9 


4.1 


3.6 


3.6 




tant to the working man. 




















Note: 


1 Underlined sets of means 


are s 


ignificantly diff< 


arent 


at the 


.05 level. 







the three samples. When the importance of a winning football team was compared, the 
overall responses were close to neutral^ however, the Academic students agreed least with 
the statement in the two samples where statistical differences were found. The state- 
ment concerning "proud of hometown" was scored towards the positive side, but provided 
no differences by curriculum. This statement can be compared with "proud to be an 
American" (question 9) t-^ich also produced unanimity among curricula, but was agreed to 
with more frequency than any other question asked. It appears that while students, 
regardless of curriculim, felt only slightly more than neutral about their hometown, they 
were very positive about their pride in their country, / 
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Questions 4 and 5 rated high school teachers and the guidance program around the 
neutral point except for school In five of the six comparisons, Che Academic 

students were the least supportive in their findings. This is surprising since the 
, Academic students are perceived to be the most favored curriculum group by roost 
educators. Coiimiunity and school characteristics could possibly account for many of 
the differences observed in the above data. 

Questions 6 through 12 are all of a political nature. ^ Questions 6 and 7 which 
both deal with voting wore responded to with a considerable amount of agreement over 
all samples as well as with systematic curriculum differences. For all six comparisons. 
Academic students were in greatest agreement and significantly outscored at least 
one of the other two curriculum groups. Examining question 11 which is of a similar 
nature reveals somewhat lower scores, but the comparative analysis among curricula 
again finds the Academic curriculum In greatest agreement * These findings appear to 
yield a telling difference in curricula in what can be interpreted as a citizenship 
test. Since the majority of students in both of the other curricula are vocational 
studentSj this finding could be read as an Indictment of certain citiE^nshlp components 
of our vocational programs. 

Question 8 is considered by itself because it appears to stand alone. For no 
other question is the degree of disagreement so pronounced* It appears that our 
students overall do not believe that people in government are honest. Academic 
students are more neutral than others, but none of the curriculum groups are positively 
Inclined. It is 'true that this data was collected during the Watergate affair, but 
its effect on this response can only be guessed at. 

Questions 10 and 12 can be interpreted as offering liberal to conservative choices. 
Wiere differences were found, they do not appear to be indicative of trends across 
all three samples. It is interesting to note that both the Vo-Tech and Other curri- 
culum groupings scored question 10 the same for all three samples (3*7 after rounding). 
For question 12 concerning lab n mlonss only the Vo-Tech students in sample Z 
responded with the relativel} strc g agreement which might have been expected from 
such a trade oriented group. 

VALUE OF HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECTS 

Table 2 (page 4) presents a rating of the value of certain high school subjects for 
the students* Present Educational Pro gram^ Present Job or for Finding Employment 
according to which category applies. The students responses are reported for each 
of the three curriculisn categories for all three samples using a five point scale 
similar to that used for the Table I responses. Again, only differences among 
curricula, within samples* were tested for statistical significancei however ^ many 
other useful comparisons are evident. In many cases j statistical significance was 
not achieved due to small sample size. 

Looking at the table as a wholes it appears that for all three sampleSj English " 
and Math are rated as most valuable regardless of whether the students were Involved in 
further schoolings employment, or were unemployed* Likewise, it appears that History 
was rated as the least valuable subject for all samples and categories. When the 
three categories of post high school status are compared, it appears that those who 
are employed rate the value 'of their high school subjeets lower than do either those 
engaged in further schooling or those unemployed, ^ong these latter two categories, 
it is somewhat surprising to discover that th^: unemployed rate the value of most of 
their high school subjects as high and sometimes higher than those who are engaged 
in further schooling. When differences among curricula pre compared, Vo-Tech students 
rated Math, Science, and Social Sciences highest in five comparisons which yielded 
statistical significance. Academic students rated Science and Social Science highest 
in three cases and Other students rated English highest in one case among the other com- 
parlson for which statistical significance was discovered. When the data is examined for: 
trends, it does not appear that any one of the three curricula systematically rate the 
value of their courses higher or lower than the others, 
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Table 2. Means and Sample Size for Ratings of the Value of High School Subjects by Post 
High School Categories^ (1) Further Education; (2) Employed; (3) Unemployed 
(1 to 5 point scale, l"nD value, S^very valuable) , 



Category 




School 


X 




School 


Y 


School Z 






Sub j ect 


V-T 


ACA 


Other 


V-T 


ACA 


Other 


V-T 


ACA 


Other 


(i). 


Further Education 
English 


(N^49) 
3.6 


(N=213) 
3.7 


(N=22) 
3.9 


(N-5) 
3.0 


(N-180) 
3.7 


(N-13) 
4.1 


(N=5) 
3.0 


(N=90) 
3.6 


(N^15) 
3*7 




Math 




/M^9 IAN 
\ — t i U ) 

3.6 


3.6 


V J ^ 
4.3 


\ — X O w / 

3.7 


1 1 1 — J= X ^ 

3.7 


(N=5) 
3.6 


(N-90) 
3.7 


\ 11 J- J J 

3,5 




Science 


\, = H Q J 

3.6 


3.9 


2.9 


L) 

4.0 


\ i 1 - i Q w / 

3.8 


3.9 


(N=4) 

2.8 


(N=89) 
3.6 


\ ti i t ^ 
2.8 




Social Science 


(N=39) 
2 . 9 


(N=175) 
3. 2 


(N=21) 
2 . 4 


(N-2) 
3 . 0 


(N=167) 

J . 1 


(N=10) 


4.0 


3.2 


(N-10) 




History 


(N-47) 


(N-207) 
2.8 


(N=19) 
2.5 


(N=3) 
2.0 


(N^171) 
2.8 


(N-i2r 

2.9 


(N-4) 
,2.8 


(N=86) 

2.5 


(N-13) 
2.2 


(2) 


Employed 
English 


3.3 


3.3 


(N=135V 

3-7 ' 


2.9 


(N^48) 

3.3 


(N"31) 
3.4 


(N=22) 
3.0 


(N=27) 
3-^ 


(N=49; 
3.5 




Math 


(N=146) 
3.7 


(N»59) 

3.5 


(N-133) 
3.6 


(N=26) 

\ ^ J 

3*7 


CN-48) 
3.7 


(N-30) 
3.6 


(N=22) 
4.0 


(N=27) 
4.1 


(N=49; 
3.6 


/ 


Science 


(N=140) 
2.2 


(N^58) 
2.1 


. (N^127) 
1.7 


(N^26) 
^.1 


(N^48) 
2.4 


(N=28) 
2.0 


(N=22) 
2.9 


(N=26) 
2.7 


(N=48: 
1.6 




Social Science 


(N-110) 
2.1 


2,3 


CN-94) 
2.0 


(N-22) 
2.3 


2.3 


2.4 


(N-13) 
2.6 


(N-24) 
2.8 


(N" 34' 

2.0 . 




History 


(N=147) 
1,9 


.(N=58) 
1.7 


(N=129) 
1.8 


(N=26) 
1.6 


(k^48) 
1.8 


(N^30) 
2.0 


(N=21) 
2.3 


(N=26) 
i.9 


(N-49) 
1.6 


(3) 


Unemployed 
English 


(N=32) 
3.6 


(N=9) 
4.3 


(N-32) 
4.0 


(N=9) 
3.6 


(N^5) 
3.6 


4.4 


(N=8) 
3.5 


(N-5) 
4.2 


(N=191 
4.2 




Math 


(N=32) 
4.3 


(N«8) 
3.1 


(N=32) 
3.7 


(N^9) 
4,0 


(N^5) 
3.2 


(N«=5) 
4.2 


(N=8) ' 
4.3 


(N-5) 
3.8 


(N-.19) 

.4.1 




Science 


(N=32) 
2.7 


(N=9) 
3.0 


(N=30) 
2.5 


(N-9) 
2,8 


(N-5) 
2,6 


(N=5) ' 
2.4 


(N=8) 
3.3 


(N-S) 
3.0 


(N-19) 

2.5 




Social Science 


(N=27) 
2 . 6 


(N=8) 
3.1 


(N=24) 
2.8 


(N-9) 


(N-5). 
2.6 


(N=S) 
3.0 


(N=6) 
2.7 


(N-S) 
2.6 


(Nal4) 

2.6 




History 


(N=32) 
2.3 


(N=9 
2.8 


(N-32) 
2.7' 


(N-9) 
2.4 


(N-5) 

2.2 


(N=S) 
2.2 


(N=B) 
3.0 


(N-5) 
2.4 


(N-19) 

2.4 



Note: Underlined sets of means are significantly different at the .05 level, 
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1 No. .6 \ . March, 1976 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

It is hoped that this sixth VDS Report j as one of our planned series of eight 
reports, contains information relevant to all school systems in Pennsylvania which 
participate in an AVTS* If any of our readers have questions or cominettts concerning 
this or any previous report, we would be happy to hear from you* - Also, we are extend^ 
Ing an offer to visit with interested school personnel to dlscuss^ the relevance of 
our reports to your particular school situation* Our readers are reminded that the 
data for these reports were collected front the Altoona, Hazleton, and Williamsport 
school systems who are randomly referred to in the reports as schools X, Y, and Z, 

ALTITU DE MD ACHIEVEMENT. 



The topic for this report is the General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB) which is 
the standard aptitude measure utilized by the Bureau of ^Employment Security (BES) 
throughout the United States* Since 1964, the BES has made the GATB available to 
local schools who entered into a formal agreement which includes counselor training 
for administration and use. Since the time of its availability in Pennsylvania, 
many AVTS's in the state have arranged to use the GATE in ninth grade as a pre^voca- 
tional counseling device and/or in twelfth grade as a pre-employment aptitude measure* 
Because of this interisst in the GATB, the VDS project collected ninth grade GATE 
scores from all three of its samples*' The data reported here examines the relation^- 
ship between GATB scores obtained in ninth grade and achievement (success) indices 
obtained in tenth., eleventh, and twelfth grade, as well as one year after graduation 
^ from high school* 

The GATB is composed of twelve sub-^tests which take approKlmately two and one^ 
quarter hours to administer and yield nine aptitude scores* The nine aptitudes have 
been divided into three groups for the purpose of the comparisons in this report* 
The first three aptitudes are of a predominantly cognative nature and include 
G=Intelligence or General Learning Ability, V-Verbal Aptitude , and N-Numerlcal^ 
Aptitude. The second group, ^ich are perceptual in nature, is composed of S-Spacial 
Aptitude, P=Form Perception, and Q-Clerlcal Perception* ^ The last, three aptitudes 
are of a ma n ip u 1 a t iv e type and include K-Motor Coordination, F-Finger Dexterity, and 
M-Manual Dfext-erity* It is because the GATB contains perceptual and manipulative 
aptitudes in addition to the more coimnonly measured cognative aptitudes that it is 
thought to be more appropriate for use with prospective and current AVTS students. 

The ln=school achievement or success measures chosen for this study include shop 
achievement as well as course grades in other subject areas. Shop achievement data, 
obtained only for Vo^Tech students^ was measured by shop grades gathered at the end 
of tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades as well as by Trade Achievement Test scores 
obtained in twelfth grade* The Ohio Trade and Industrial Education Achievement 

•o ' ■'■ . ■ ' 34 ;.. . V 
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Table 1. Correlations Between Ninth Grade GATB Cogriatlve Aptitudes and Selected 

In-School and One Year Post High School Success Criteria for Vo-Tech and 
All Curricula, (G-General Intelligence ^ V-¥erbals and N^Numerical) # 

Curriculum • 

Success School X School Y School Z 

Measure (N^) G ~ V ~ N '(N^) G V N (N*) " G V N 



Vo-Tech 



Shop 10 


(207) 


.32 


.22 


.32 


( 0) 


— 


— ' 




( 0) 




— 




Shop 11 


(269) 


,22 


.23 


. 17 


( 84) 


.46 


.23 


.39 


( 66) 


.43 


.30 


.25 


Shop 12 


(308) 


.27 


.24 


.25 


( 84) 


.42 


.23 


.28 


(90) 


.41 


. 37 


.35 


OTAT 12 


(127) 


. 29 


. 18 


. 09 


( 47) 


, 56 


. 50 


. 52 


f A O \ 

( 42) 


e 1 
.31 


• JO 




English 12 


(312) 


.41 


.39 


.39 


( 88) 


.46 


.40 


.25 


( 93) 


.41 


.49 


.46 


Math 12 


(134) 


.42 


.41 


.47 


( 3) 








C 91) 


.42 


.29 


.46 


Soc Sci 12 


( 41) 


.50 


.61 


.38 


( 82) 


. 38 


.29 


. 15. 


( 92) 


.49 


.48 


.53 


Science 12 


(lU) 


.32 


.36 


.20 


( 46) 


;55 


.55 


.18 


C 93) 


.01 


.00 


.15 


GPA +1 


( 45) 


-.08 


.13 


-.07 


( 1) 








( 2) 








Salary +1 


(124) 


-.08 


-.03 


.00 


( 20) 


-.02 


-.11 


-.20 


( 23) 


-.24 


-.21 


-.41 


Curricula 
























.33 


English 12 


(862) 


.44 


.44 


.43 


(807) 


.58 


.58 


.51 


(628) 


.34 


.34 


Math 12 


(375) 


.36 


.34 


.42 


(231) 


.33 


.26 


.42 


(282) 


.48 


.41 . 


.52 


Soc Sci 12 


(201) 


.45 


.49 


.37 


(797) 


.41 


.42 


.39 


(577) 


.51 


. 51 


. 5 1 


Science 12 


(368) 


.37 


.36 


.29 


(527) 


.39 


. 39 


.40 


(384) 


.26 


.28 


.29 


GPA +1 


(254) 


.15 


.25 


. 15 


(261) 


.35 


.30 


.30 


(122) 


.26 


.23 


.29 


Salary +1 


. (515) 


-.05 


-.06 


-.02 


(163) 


-.14 


-. 16 


-. 16 


(114) 


-.22 


-.18 


-.34 



Underlined correlations are significantly different from zero at the ,05 level. 

Test (OTAT) was used to measure trade achievement (knowledge) in the twelve trade 
areas for which they were available. Course grades for Vo-Tech as well as for all 
curricula taken together were gathered at the end of twelfth grade in English* Hath* 
Social Science* and Science. Also* for both Vo^Tech ^d all curricula, two post high 
school achievement or success measures were obtained approximately one year after 
graduations Grade Point Average (GPA) for those who went on to further schooling 
and present weekly salary for those who were employed. In those cases where the 
size of the available sample was small* no correlations are reported. 



ANALYSIS g FINDINGS ^ ' ' 

Table 1 (above) presents correlations for the three GATB cognatlve aptitudes G* 
V* and N, For shop grades in tenth* eleventh* and twelfth grade as well as trade 
achievement (OTAT) measured in twelfth grade* all correlations, except one, are signi- 
ficantly greater than zero^^^ When the degree of relationship is compared to that 
obtained for subject area grades in twelfth grade* it can be seen that the correlations . 
are slightly to considerably smaller. Comparing the predictiveness of shop grade over 
time* it appears that twelfth gra^e shop grades are as predictable as eleventh or 
tenth grade shop grades using nirfth grade GATB cognative aptitudes. Comparing the 
predictiveness of shop grade to twelfth grade OTAT scores, it appears that trade 
knowledge is more predictable ^han shop grades at least in samples Y and 

^ ■ ■ . ,, ^35 ■■■■ 
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Table 2. Correlations Between Ninth Grade GATB Perceptual Aptitudes and Selected 
In-School and One Year Post High School Success Criteria for Vo-Tech and 
All Curricula. (S-Spacial Aptitude, P-Form Perception, and Q^Clerical 
Perception), 



Curriculum 


- 
















- - _ . 








Success 




School X 






..School 


Y 






School 


Z 




Measure 


(N=) 


s 


P 


Q 


(N-) 


S 


P 


0 




S 


P 


Q 


Vo^Tech 


























Shoo 10 


f 207) 


, 17 


. 17 


. 15 










( O') 
k ^ J 








Shop 11 


(269) 


- 1 Q 


- Uo 


,08 


< 84) 


.47 


.41 


.32 


( 66) 


.12 - 


.03 


.07 


Shop 12 . 


(308) 


• ^ J 


1 n 


.20 


( 84) 


.38 


,26 


.15 


( 90) 


. 19 


.00 


.16 






p iy 


^= • Do 


nn 


( Ll^ 
\ ^ f ) 


.40 


1 7 




( L0\ 








Enelish 12 


TBI 2") 


, 17 


. 11 


1 7 


( RR') 






1 n 


k J/ 


03 


. wo 


1 3 


Math 12 




.09 


.12 


.20 


\ ^ J 












(13 


1 1 


Soc Sci 12 


(41) 




- 1^ 


.23 


( 82) 


,31 / 


. 11 


.06 


( 92) 


.08 


.11 


.20 


Science 12 


(114) 


.13 


.04 


.10 


( 46) 


,^50 ^ 


.09 


, 19 


(93) 


-. 13 


.02 


.07 


CPA +1 . 


( 45) 


-.22 


-.09 


. 12 


( 1) 








( 2) 








Salary +1 


(124) 


-. 12 


.05 


.02 


( 20) 


.29 - 


.08 


-,41 


( 23) 


-.40 - 


.29 


-.33 


All Curricula 












/ 

/ 

.28 














English 12 


(862) 


. 19 


. 14 


.26 


(807) 


30 


,41 


(628) 


.13 


.23 


.33 


Math 12 


(375) 


.07 


. 15 


.23 


(231) 


as 


2 1 


,21 


(282) 


.22 


.23 


.34 


Soc Sci 12 


(201) 


,24 


. 12 


.22 


(797) 


,,21 


.20 


,30 


(577) 


.26 


.25 


.37 


- Science 12 


(368) 


.21 


. 14 


.21 


(527) 


/ . 18 


24 


.29 


(384) 


. 11 


. 19 


.27 


GPA +1 


(254) 


.01 


-<01 


.11 


(261) 


,20 . 


18 


, 14 


(122) 


.04 


. 15 


.09 


Salary +1 


(315) 


-.07 


.06 


.03 


(163) 


-,03 


01 


-\ 05 


■ (114) 


-.11 - 


.26 


-.18 



Underlined correlations are significantly different from zero at the .05 levels 

Aptitude G appears to be the most efficient predictor among the cognative^aptltudes 
for shop achievement; however * for non=shop achievement and for grades in other currl^ 
culaj aptitudes V and/or N are better predictors as often mm not. Also, the cognative 

, aptitudes appear to predict twelfth grade subject grades for Vo^Tech and all curricula 
equally well. When one year post high school criteria are predicted using nitith 
grade GATB cognative scores » the degree of predlctlveness drops considerably. While 
Vo-Tech GPA is not significantly related to GATB ^ G, V, and N, college CPA for all - 
curricula taken together is significantly related, but to a lesser degree than was 
observed for in-^school grades. Weekly ^salary one year after graduation is consistantly 
negatively related to GATB - G, V, and N, ^ 

Table 2 (above) preaents an analysis similar to Table 1 using the perceptual apti- 
tudes' S, P/ and Q, One striking difference from the previous data is the relatively 
lower magnitude of the correlations reported* Comparing the three aptitudes P, and 
Qp It appears that S^Special Relations is thp most predictive^ e^^clally for Vo-Tech 
shop" achievement. However, the other aptitudes also show fairly/^lgh relationships 
in some selected cases. While grades for all curricula are significantly related to 
411 three aptitudes, the magnitude Is much lower than was found for the cognative aptl^ 
tudes* EKamlning the correlations between S, P, and Q and college GPA produces fairly 

.low relationships^ compared to those produced by G, V, and N* When the relationship 
between" salary and the GATB perceptual aptitudes is examined, the surprising negative 
correlations found in the previous analysis again are present* 
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Table 3, Correlations Between Ninth Grade GATE Hanipulatlve Aptitudes and Selected 
In^Schopl and One Year Post HipTi School Success Criteria for Vo-^Tech and 
All Curricula. (K-Motor Coordination, F^Flnger Dexterity, and M-Manual 
DeKterity) , • 



Curriculum 
Success 


J 

School X 




School 


Y 




School 


Z 




Measure , 


(N^) . K F 


M 


(N-) K 


F 


M 


(N-) K 


F 


M 



Vd-Tech 


















( 0) 








Shop 10 


(205) 


. 12 


. 14 


.19 


( 0) 


' — 




— 








Shop 11 


(267) 


. 13 


. U 


.05' 


( 84) 


. 12 


.50 


. 37 


■ ( 66) - 


■ , 03 


.05 


. 09 


DllU p i ^ 




. IS 


. 16 


. 15 


( 84) 


. 18 


.35 


.40 


, ( 90) 


.16 


.21 


■ .22 


OTAT -12 


(126) 


-.04 - 


.01 


-.01 


( 47) 


10 


.24 


. 15 


■ ( 42) 


.21 


.08 


.16 


English 12 






- 






. 2 1 


. 24 


. 18 


( 93) 


.21 ' 


. 16 


. 19 


Math 12 


(132) 


.11 


m 


.07 


( 3) 








( 91) 


.05 


. 16 


.10 


Soc Sci 12 


( 41) 


. 12 


.00 


.03 


( 82) 


.25 


.24 


. 22 


( 92) 


.20 


. 19 


.20 


Science 12 


(114) 


. 10 


. 12 


. 14 


( 46) 


,35 


^2 


.21 


( 93) , 


.04 


.04 


. 15 


GPA +1 


( 44) 


-.05 


.00 


.02 


( 1) 








( 2) 








Salary +1 


(122) 


-.02 - 


.11 


■ .12 


( 20) : 


.02 


.05 


. 19 


, ( 23) 


. 14 - 


. 12 


.02 


All Curricula 






















.20 


.18 


English 12 


(853) 


.20 


. 14 


. 10 


(802) 


.21 


.06 


. 10 


(626) 


.31 


Math 12 


(372) 


. 13 


. 12 


.07 


(229) 


. 16 


.04 


.00 


(281) 


.20 


. 14 


.17 


Soc Sci 12 


■ (200) 


.21 


,08 


. 14 


(792) 


,16 


.04 


.09 


(575) 


.29 


,20 


. 18 


Science, 12 


(365) 


. 15 


. 10 


. 10 


(524) 


. .12 


. 11 


.06 


(383) 


.20 


. 13 


.19 


GPA +1 


(250) 


■.07 - 


.04 


. 00 , 


(358) 


.06 


.08 


. 14 


(121) 


. 19 


. 19 


. 17 


Saiary +1 


(310) 


-.04 - 


.05 


. 12 


(162) 


^,13 


-.01 


.00 


(114) ■ 


-.14 - 


.09 


-.03 


Underlined correlations 


are si 


gnif icantly 


different : 


from : 


zero at 


; Che .05 


level 
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Table 3 (above) presents, correlations with the GATB manipulative aptitudes K, F, 
and M as predictors. Although many of the relationships with shop grades are slgnifl- 
cant, the magnitude Is fairly low considering the hypothesized relat ionahUp between 
manipulative ability and shop achievement. Correlations with non-shop^ subjects for 
both Vo-Tech and all curricula are also low and approximately equal to those obtained 
for shop achievement. As might bo expected, GATB.- K, F, and M appear to be the least 
effective predictors of college GPA. One pattarn evident throughout all three tablea ■ 
is the negative relationship between the GATB aptitudes and first year .weekly salary. 

r 

S UMMARY & CONCLUSIONS ' 

Overall, the GATB cognative aptltudeBj G,: V, and N are the most effective predictori 
of in-school achievement. Other GATB aptitudes from the perceptual and manipulative 
domains are also effective in selected cases. However, the GATE |perceptual and manipu- 
lative aptitudes do not possess tWe degree of predictlveness for shop achievement that 
might be expected.- "For predicting post high school achievement and success, the GATB 
administftred in ninth grade is not an "effective tool. In the case of first year salary, 
a curious phenomena "in respect to aptitude In ninth grade is apparent. It can b.e 
inferred from the data that graduates with greater aptitude made, less salary after one 
year In the work forde than do, graduates with lesser aptitude, regardless of curriculum 
or geography. It is unlikely that this relationship is peculiar to the GATB and should 
be observable using' other ability measures if it is a valid finding. 

• is, ■ ' ■ , ■ , ■ ■ ■ 
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: INTRQDyCTORY REMARKS ^ ^ ' - . • 

This VDS Report is the. savanth In our platmed 8ar.^es of &ight. Tha reports are 
based on anmlysis of data gathered as pare of the longitudinal Voeational Development ^ 
: Study (TOS) projeot^ The samples utilised In the "projeat were drawn fron the Altoonat 
- Ha^leton and Williamsport school systet^ and are randomly referred to in the^eports 
. as Xj Y and Z* Ttie^/priiaary foous of the reports -is on i the relatidnships among student 
and program data collected both in-*sehool and one yfear after graduation. It is hoped 
that^the findings presented will be useful to all school systems in Pennsylvania which 
participate in an AVTS. We extend to our readers an invitation to offer coments or 
raise questions concerning the Information presented* , 



SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT VS* ■ ^ ^^V HXQH SCHOOL . SUCCESS AND SATISFACTION 

Our last VDS ;.UVff>rr ifr3f>?^Liined the relationship between aptitudes as measured in 
ninth grade using iie.^r G/V^B^ arid subsequent success in both high achoo^l and post high 
school endeavors. ffi r*itf or t deals with the same in*^school auccepr or achievement 
^ measures utilised :>riwig^usly and ex^ines their relationship tp success and satis^ 
f actio one year after graduation from high school* Tha in-school success measures 
utiixsed Include shop achievement as well as course grades in other subject areas* 
Shop achievemeat measures/ obtained only for Vp^Tech students^ are -comprised of shop 
grades at the end of tenth» elev i-ifrLh and twelfth grades as well as Ohio Trade Achieve- 
■ ffient Test (OTAT) scores obtained ^ ti 'twelfth grade* : Course grades for- all students in 
r]Xh^e stapieV iT^ all curricula ^ weife j.i^thered at the end of twelfth grade for\Engllsh» 
jMath, Science and Social Science. ; , ^ / ^ ^ ' ---- . 

vt| .The one year after graduation aucc#[!S and satisfactian measures utilised for; the ^ 

study differed pamewhat according tf 'Xih^i^ b of the graduate* For those enrolled in 

/ some form of further schoolinj| , the »ucq©ss measures selected were Grade Point Average 
7 (GFA) and th^e student -s self estimat^^ of Success in Post High School Education (iPE)i 
I .the two satisfaction measurei utilized were Satisfaction with High School ^Education : ^ 
(v^fHS) and Relatedness of High School Program <RHF) . These latter two measuret are [ 
r; u|ed for all three, post high school groups, analyzed in this .report* For .those graduates 
y %iho were employed » the success measure utilized ^Is present weekly' Salary (S/UL) * One of 

three satisfaction measi ^es used with this gro.up- is the Hlnnesdta Satisfaction Question- 
"ji/^^Mire Total scpr (SAT) ^^hich': is specifically designed to measure work satisfaction* . . 
■viThe other two sat is fac'*:^ measures are the SHS and RHP .described above* For the 
K^ riiriempldyed gradua tes in thrM\aai«ples the same SHS, and RHP measures are. again used, 
^^..in. addition^ success for Hhltf .groiip is measured according to Length of Iftiemploymeut 
v^;(Liw Fu. ;*i smt^,Effiployment ( - yes or no. All ^ 

^-'^ireiktionshlps are expj^A' .'^^ in terms of ""corr elation coef f icifents* ; When -the size of 
:.j\the sample f or an^f/ ;I^tionshlp was/smaller rb'»n ten cases no data is reported. 



Table 1. Correlationi Between Achievement in High School and Post High School Education 

Satisfaction and Succeaa Measures One Year After GtfaduatiQn, (GPA ^ Grade Point . 
Average, SHS « Satisfaction with High School Educatlbn, OTP ^ Relatedness of High 
.School Program^ and SPE ^ Succeaa In Post High School Education). 



School — 

Achievement - School X School Y School 2 



Maaaura 




GFA 


SHS 


BMP 


SPE 


GPA 


SHS 


RHP 


SPE 


GPA 


SHS 


BHF 


SPE 


(N -) 
Shop 10 




(44) 

.32 


(49) 
.37 


(49) 
.20 


(49) 
.28 ' 


















(N -) 

Shop 11 




. (47) 
.29 


(51) 


(51) 
.26 


(51) 
.34 


(10) 

■••72 


(18) 
-.16 


(18) 

-.16 


(18) 

-.13 


(18) 
.34 


(25) 

. 


(25) 
.14 


(25) 
.38 


(N -) , 
Shop 12 




(56) 
.18 


(63) 
.42 


(63) 
•25 


(63) 
.20 


(10) 

-.04 


' (15) 
-.08 


(15) 
-.12 


(15) 
,42 


(11) 

-.23 


(14) 
.04 


(14) 

-.23 


<14) 
.06 


(U 

OTAT 12 




(19) 
.23 


(21) 

•ii 


(21) 
.22 


(2J ) 
-.04 


















(N -) 

English 


12 


(278) 

.25 - 


(295) 
.15 


(295) 
.12 


(295) 
.15 


(197) 
•47 


(246) 

.u . 


(245) 
.09 


(245). 
.14 


\ (127) 
: ,47 


(149) 
.04 


(149) 
.13 


(149) 
.13 


<N -) 
Math 12 




(149) 

.34 


(155) 

.26 


(155) 
.18 


(155) 
.21 


(97) 

.35 


(Ill) 
.12 


(111) 
.16 


(110) , 

.15 


(64) 
' -H 


(74) 

.17 


(74) 
.09 


(74) 

-.02 


(N -) - 

Soc Sci 


12 


(69) 

.28 


(72) 
.24 


(72) 
.20 


(72) 
.10 


(196) 
.39 


(245) 

.04 


(244) 
,02 


(244) 
.04 


■ (121) 
.17 


(143) 
.09- 


(143) 
.06 


(143) 
-.06 


<N -) 

Science 


12 


tl79). 
.30 . 


(191) 
,26 


(191). 
.19 


(191) 
.19 


(181) 

•42 


(218) 
,12 . 


(217) 

.13 


(217) 

.21 


(95) 

\ .J7 


(108) 
.01 


(108) 
.14 


<i08) 
.18 



Underlined Correlations are significantly different from z^th at yhe ,05 level* . 

SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT AND FUiRTHEk EDUCATIO N 

^ Table. 1 (abo^e) presents corralatlons for that sample of graduates who were ^ ' 

primarily engaged in aome, form of post secondary education. In all th samples, GPA 
is consistently poaltlvely related to achievement In academic subjects* Howaver, for 
Vo-fech studerits, the relationship batween GPA and shop achleveflBent is less consistent 
and in one. caae-vthera is a algniflcaht negative relatipnahlpV toong the acadamic subject 
the best predictor was either English ©rtoth although studied yield \ 

high pasltlve raiatlonships* Examining the relationaliips between school achlev^ent and 
p the satisfaction measures , SHS and EOT produces! slgnillcaht'^ positive re Iri y\ 

about half of the cases with shop and academic subjects about equally divided. Consld^r^ 
Ing the students* self estimate pf succass in post high school education (SPE) also 
, yielded positive ralationships similar to those diseovarad f or tHa satisfaction variablas 
' > Overall , the findings -Appear to ^ indlcata that succass and siitlsf action in post high 
school, education are positively related to achievement in high school, ,buP academic ^ 
subject grades for all students are somewhat b shop ^ 

grades far yo-^Tech Students* v Among sh^ grad#' 
shop grades were better predictors than either ahopgradas' or th^ OTAT in twelfth grade. > 
Also > , the majority of sipiificant relationships are clustered In one of the t1f^#^^ , ^ > 
samples (X) i which may indicate that the- findings ^^^^ all school' ; 

systetoSi 
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Tabl©: 2. 



Correlations Between Achievement in High Schdol and groployttant Satisfaction 
and Success Measures One Year, After Graduation, (SilX ^ Present Weekly Salary, 
SAT ^ Minnesota Satlsf actlon^'^otal, SHS ^ Satisfaction with High School 
Education and ^ Relatedness of High School Program). . 



^School 


























Achievement 




School ^ ' 






School Y 






School Z 








SAT 


SHS 




SAL 


SAT 


SHS; 


: ■ RHP 






SHS 




(N -) ' 


(102) 


(103) 


(101) 


(101) 


















Shop 10 


\-.03 


.04 


.07 


.15 


— - 






— 


— 




— / ' ' 


— 


(N =) 


(148) 


(156) 


(153) 


(153) 


(53) 






(56) ■ 


(33) 




.. (28; 


(28) 


Shop . 11 


-.10 

- \ 


.02 


.03 


.19 


-.09 


-.14 


'-.26 


.01 


.10 

1 


,08 ^ 


-.16 


.32 


(N -) 


(212) 


(218) 


(214) 


(214) 


(39) 






(41) 


1(28) 






(27) 


Shop 12 


.05 


.03 


.11 


.25 


-.04 


-.10 


,-,32 


.20 


.06 




-.01 


.10 


(N =) 


(53) 


(55) 


(53) 


(53) , 


(21) 






(20) 


(10) 


. All; 






OTAT 12 


-.09 


-.28 


.16 


-.01 


.26 


-.28 


-.22 


.02 


.10 








(N -) 


(338) 


(352) 


(347) 


(346) 


(141) 


(173) 


(152) 




112'^ 


(133) 


(115) 




Ingllah 12 


.00 


\.04 . 


.08 


'S3. 


-.22 


-.08 


•.03 


.08 - 


.03 ■ 


.02 


.13 


.25 


<N -) 


(143> 


(147) 


(146) 


(145) ^ 


(33) 


(39) 


(37) 


(37) ' 


^(46) 






(45) 


ftath 12 • ^ 


-.13 


. W 


.16 


.30 


. .31, 


-.13 


. .08 


-.02 , 


:u 








(N .-) 


(78) 


(80) 


(78) 


(78) 


(139) 


(170) 


(149) 


(148) 


(95) 


(114? 




(98) 


Soc Scl 12 


-.03 


-.05 


.17 


-.06 


-.06 


-.02 


.-.02 


,07 


.21 


.08 




.12 


CN -) 


(106) 


(110) 


(108) 


(107) 


(66) 


(83) 


(70) 


(72): 


(60) 


(69) 


(60) 


(60) 


Science 12 


.03 


, .10 


.12 


-.01 


-.05; 


-.04 


.15 \ 


..14 


.39 


-.05- 


.10 


.16 : 



Underlined correlations are slgnif Itantly dif ferent froiji zero at , the . 05 Ifevel . 



SCHOOL ACHIEVE^NT AND mPLQY>fflHT 



Table 2 (abova) presents correlations for those in the. three samples who were/ 
employed one year after graduation. The success measure used in this analysis is 
present weakly Salary (B^) * Whm shop achieyemant is examined for its relationship 
with salary, no a Ignlf leant correlations are found In ^ny ^f the samples* Conatasri^ 
academic subjects as predictors produces one positive arid four negative reiat^nehips 
among those case^ where statistical significance imaobt Wheri th^ questloh of 

satisfaction with one* a work is examined, on^y one c^ 12 r s^plfe X) i 

yields a significant relationship and'^thst one is negative. The satisfaction variables, 
SHS and RHP,, produce mostly poeltlve relationships as thfey did^ln t^^ 
analysis, however the ralatldnships are not asV strong or n^eroi 
cqntain two negatives with shop achievement in sample -V, 

Overalls the binding ofc ma jo^ interest appears to : 
schoolp vocf tlbnal^or academic* dies not appear to 'be related to sucdessror aatisf ietlon^ 
in work on^ after graduation* The aomawhat naga v 

salary iarej consistent with nagative relationships r^orted prev^^ (last month l^eliqw 
VDS report) between aptitude and achievemant. Howevar, while thase nagativf ielationshlps 
.are.consistent wi^h one another, the^^ for or eacplalnad. ; ^ 



irpus (oj' this group and 
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Table 3. .Correlations Between Achievement; In High School and Satlefaefclon' and Suecessu j J^^J 
' .... - Measures of Che Unemployed One Year After Graduation (SHS-\Sati8£actl6iL With 



School ' ,^ . , , ^ ^ v,5/4 

Achlev^ent , School X School Y '/ -' [i ' SGhMl'tj 



High School, itHP - Relatedness of High School Program, LUN - Length of Uno^loy* 
meat since Graduation, and FTE - Had Full Time Employment sinc e Graduation.) 

^^— 7—' ' " • ' ' " • • , , 1 A 
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, ' ' • • • ^ 


SHS 


RHf 


, LUN 




stis 






• ptk; 


SHS 


RHP 
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" (17) 
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(16) 














Shop 10 


,14 


.18 


-.02 


.1-8 , 














. (N .=). . 


.(30)- 


(30) 


(28) 


(29) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(20) 


(11) 


(11) 


Shop 11 


•31 


.24 


-•34 


.24 ' 


.26 


.27 


-.04 


-.05 


.16 


.55 




(41) 


(41) 


(39) 


(40) 


' (13) 


(13) 


(14) 


(14) 


(12) 


(12) 


Shop 


.18 


.21 


-.24 


.24 


.24 


.21 


-.04 


-.36 , 


.23 


.50 


(N -) 






















OTAT 12 






















(N -) 


(74) 


(75) 


. (70) 


(74) 


(44) 


(44) 


(43) 


(46) - 


(45) 


■ ■ - > 

(45) 


.Engllah 12 


.22. 


,21 


,.10 


.04 


-.20 


-.03 


.20 


-.07 


.33 


.23 


(N -) 


.(27) 


(27). 


(26) 


(27) 










(13) 


(13) 


Hath 12 




.13 


-.04 


-.02 










.. .24 


-.19 


.CN -) 


(15) 


(15) 


(14), 


(15) 


(44) 


(44) 


(43); 


(46) 


(41) 


(41) 



- M 



Soc Scl 12 .51 .80 .18 .23 .06. .13 ,.17 .-.18, -00 .01 



(N =) (17) (18) (17) (18) (26) C2fr)'' (26) (27) ' Vf. .$^3)^..-(23), .,^(i7>-..^^^^ 

Science 12 .22 .46 -.12 .00 .10 -.03 .24 -.24 •■ • \'^lf-'^.\%%--:'''-.lt^ 



Underliilad correlations are significantly different from zero^ at the ,05 -level* 

SCHOOL ACBIEVOiEtIT ^D^flNefPtO^NT . ^ v. ■ / \' V ' \ 



Table 3 (above) presents correlations for those students in the samples who i#er<r|j^' 
.unemployed at the time the out-of -school data was gathered • The first two variable* 7/;^^^^^^^^ 
appearing in the table (SHS and RHP) concern satisfaction with high school, '- Thtii flal^, 
■ing's ; ara siff tlar ;to 'those observed for the other two groups involved ^^n the study iiv^jImL^^ 
all cases .whef^^H^igs^lficance was obtained, the relationships are positive. When the ; .•;Vi5:^^^ 
success criteria^ satec for the unemployed group are examined (LUN and FTE) , all but5i?|i 
one ' correlation is non^rsignif leant , and this one produced a negative relationship 
Failure to produce significance in some cases may. have been due to small sample, slie» ~t/*3/>: 
but most cbrralations were very low» ' . - ^; ' ' r ' ." ^ r,"'«t^ 

' Overall, the data seems to suggest that satisfaction -with school is no less^ \^,"f^' 
related to achievement for the untoployed group than it is .for those are ei^loye^ 
or engaged In further; education. However, the limited success' which^^^^^ 

have in finding work was not related to their achievement in school anymore than succMif;^ 
and satisfaction in ^rk was related to school achievement for those who were employed 

The broadest generalizations that may be drawn from the' entire set of data : praaiKi^* 
to this report fire: (1) while success in further schooling ^s related -to achievimient iBfe 
school, success and/or work satisfaction for those ^o are amployad or unemployed is notgr. 
ralated to, school achievement } (2) satisfaction with high sciiool Is generally related to|^ 
school achievement for all post high school groups studied. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 



Thia is the' alghth and final VDS Report for this project year. The primary 
focus of the reports has been the dissemination or current vocational development 
research* The data analyzed in the studies has come from the longitudinal Vocational 
Development Study (VDS) Project which was begun in 1968 at Pennsylvania State University. 
The samples for all reports were drawn from the three Pennsylvania communities of 
Altoona* Hazleton and Wllliamsport , They are randomly referred^ to in the report as 
X, Y, and Z in order to preserve anonymity. 



OCCUPATIONAL VALUES , VOCATIONAL MATURITY , SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS AND SATISFACTION 

The last VDS Report (Salmon color) examined the relationships between school 
achievement and post high school success and satisfaction. The purpose of this study 
is to compare some in^school affective and socioeconomic measures among curricula. and ' 
to examine their relationship to satisfaction with employment or with post high school 
education one year after graduation, ^ , 

The affective in-school variables selected for this study are occupational 
values and vocational maturity both obtained in the ninth and twelfth grades* Occu^ 
pational values were measured by the Occupational Values Inventory (OVI) which was 
developed by Kapes and Impellitteri (1971). The OVI consists of 35 forced choice 
triads which measure seven values r Interest and Satisfaction (I, 6? S/), Advancement 
(Adv.), Salary (Sal.)? Prestige (Pres ,) s Personal Goal (P,G,), Preparation and Ability 
,(P, 6{ A, X ^nd Security (Sec.)* The sum of all scores equals 105 with any one value's 
score ranging from 0 to 30. The other affective variable, vocational maturity^ was 
measured by the Career Maturity Inventory (CMI ); (Crites , 1965), The CMI consists of 
50 True and False items with a range of scores from 0 to 50* Socioeconomic data 
analyzed for the three samples consists of father ' s occupational and educational levels 
both obtained in the ninth grade. The scale for these mear. ures goes from low to high; 
the higher the number, the more skill needed for the occupations and the more years 
-spent -in school, • ■ 

There are two. satisfaction measures utilized in this study according to the 
students' type of post high school activity* For those students who were employed 
one year after graduation. Satisfaction With Work (SWW) was measured by the Minnesota 
Satisfaction Questionnaire (MSQ) CWeiss, et al., 1969), The MSQ consists of 20 items 
using a Likert scale of 1 to 5 (1 ^ very dissatisfied to 5 = very satisfied) with a 
total score ranging from 20 to 100. For that group of students who were engaged in 
post high school education one year after graduation^ Satisfaction With College (SWC) 
was measured by the sum of four questions from the follow-up questionnaire which 
examined the students' satisfaction with their post high school institution, educational 
program, level of success in that program^ and the overall program quality. SWC was 
measured on a 5 point Likert scale with total scores ranging from 4 to 20. 
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Table 1, Means and Sample Sizes f&r Affective-Socioeconomic and Satisfaction Variabres 
by Curriculum, • 



School X " School Y School Z 

Variables V=T ACA Other V^T ACA Other V^T ACA Other 



OVI y (N ~) 


(316) 


(310) 


(238) 


(73) 


(294) 


(92) . 


(o2) 


(176) 


(145) 


I * & s , 


18 , 7 


20 * 7 


1 9 p 0 


18 * 3 


21 , 3 


19.0 


19 . 3 ' 


2 IJ 2 


19. 5 


ADV , 


13.8 


13.2 


13,5 


13 p 2 


1 J . i 


14.3 


13 #'5 


12 , y 


1 2 # 4 


CAT 

SAL . 


13 . 7 


10* o 


13 * 0 


15 . o 


1 1 , U 


TO / 

12,4. 


1 J . J 


11 , 2 


1 J , 4 


PRES, 


11 , i 


12 , 2 


11,6 


9 . 4 


y . 0 


lU . i 


11.6 


1 1 " 1 
11.1 


11 *□ 

11 , i 




17.5 


19.4 


18 . 5 


18.8 


20 , 6 


19,0 


18, 2 


19,9 


IB , 5 


P* & A. 


17.5 


17 . 3 


17.1 


18, 3 


19.2 


19.3 = 


17 . 8 


18 . 4 


18. 0 


SEC. 


. 12.5 


11.3 


12,2 


11.3 


9,9 


10,8 


11,3 


10.2 


ii,2 


OVI 12 (N ^) 


(271) 


(267) 


(200) 


(81) 


(308) 


(103) 


(89) 


(193) 


(168) 


1. a S. 


18.6 


J1.6 


19,7 


19.1 


21,9 


-19,7 


20,4 


22.4 


: 20.0 


AbV, 


14.3 


11.6 


13,6 


13.4 


11.8 


14.8 


13,0 


12.0 


14,2 


SAL. 


16,3 


14.2. 


U.9 


17.0 


15,0 


16,5 


14,1 


14.7 


14.9 


PRES. 


9. 1 


10.1 


9,7 


9.0 


9.5 


9.8 


9.8 


9.7 


9,4. 


P,G, 


17.0, 


20,2 


18.0 


17.4 


20.5 


18,4 


18,0 


20.7 


18.^7 


P. 4 A. 


^ 18. 3 


17.4 


19.0 


18.4 


17,4 


16,6 


18,2 


16.5 


17.8 


SEC, 


11.4 


9.9 


10,0 


10.6 


9,0 


9.2 


11,4 


9.0 


9,9 



(N 

Voc, Mat 


. 9 


(315) 
34.8 


(312) 
36.6 


(236) 
34.2 


(89) 
3 3. .5 


(317) 
36,3 


(104) 
33.7 


(93) 
32.9 


(189) 
35.5 


(162) 
33.3 


Voc, Mat 


. 12 


(292) 
35.0 


(284) 
37.4 


(228) 
35.4 


(93) 
35.7 


(328) ' , 
36.8 


(114) 
35.1 


(97) 
■ 35.9 


(204) 
37.5 


(176) 
35.9 


(N -) . ' 
Father ' s 


Occ. 


(290) 
2.6 


(280) 
3.2 


(213) 
2.7 


(82) 
2.8 


(293) 
3.1 


(87) 
2.9 


(80) 
2.8 


(177) 
3.5 


(136) 
3.0 


(N =) 
Father's 


Ed. 


(295) 
11.6 


(295) 
12.4 


(216) 
11.7 


(87) 
11.2 


(310) 

12. 3 ' 


(96) 
11.2 


(86) 
11. 3 


(181) 
13.1 


(144) 
11.6 


(N =) 
SWC 
(N -) 

sww 




(51) 
16.3 
(151) 
72.9 


(216) 
, 16.5 
(60) 
67.8 


(26) 
15.7 
(137) 
74.1 


(2) 
16.5 
(30) 
70.3 


(187) 
16.4 
. (53) 
68.2 


(14) 
16.4 . 
(38) . 
66.4 


(5) 
15.8 
(25) 
70.1 


(92) 
15.7 
(28) 
70.3 


(15) 
17.3 
(56). 
70.7 



Underlined sets of means are significantly greater at ,05 level. 



COMPARING ALL V ARIABLES BY CURRICULUM - - 

Table 1 (above) presents mean scores^ by curriculum for occupational values (OVI) 
and vocational maturity (CMI) in the ninth and twelfth grades, father's occupational 
and educational levels and post high school satisfaction scores (SWC, SWW) , , All 
students from eaah of the three samples were divided Into three curriculum cacagories^ 
Vo^tech (those attending an AVTS), Academic (college preparatory) and Others, The 
Others catagory includes students from the vocational areas of Business and Home 
Economics. 

From the data in the table^ it is evident that occupational values are ranked 
equally high or low regardless of curriculum. That is, in all three curricula and 
samples, Interest and Sntisfnction (I, & S*), Persunal OohI (F.G,) and Preparation 
and Ability (P. & A,) are ranked highest, while Prestige (Pres,) and Security (Sec), 
are ranked lowest. This finding is the same in ninth and twelfth grades. 

Among curricula, there are significant differences in 24 out of 42 comparisons. 
Academic students scored higher on the occupational values, Interest and Satisfaction, 
and Personal Goal than did the other two curricula in both grades. Also, Salary and 
Security were valued lowest by Academic, students in all samples and in both, grades. 



Between th'e ninth and twelfth grades, the values changed in^ score, but not in 
rank. That Is, the high values became higher and the low values/becanie lower. As a 
result, there are more differences in the value scores among ci/fricula in the twelfth 
grade than in the ninth. Generally it appears that schoolia^-^tFrns contribute to 
value changes over time; however, lack of conb'istent trend^makes i^ts^fficult to 
conclude that any one curriculum contributes to this clmije more than another* 

The vocational maturity analysis in both grades/produced differences which can 
be attributed to curriculum. The Acitdemic studenrs^^ve/signtf icantly higher scores 
in both grades= in all three schools*! Between ninth and twelfth grades the students 
in each curriculum gained in vocatlohal maturity,^ however, the Academic students 
raalntained their superiority* ^' . ' ' 

Considering the .socioeconomic data, fathers of the Academic students have 
significantly higher educational /and occupational levels than fathers of the Vo-tech 
and Other students* This finding is consistent with what might have been expecced* 

Examining the two satls^faction variables (SWU' and SWC), there is only one* _ 
case where a significant diff^ren^^^ evident. It appears that students are no 
more or less natisfied with their post high school activity as a result of the currl-- 
culum in which they were et^rolled while in= high school* 



AFFECTIVE -SpCIOECQNOHIC VARIABLE VS* POST HIGH SCHOOL S ATISFACTIO N 

Table. 2 (page 4) presents correlations between the af f ect ive^socioeconomic 
variables and Satisfaction With Work"^(SWW), and Satisfaction With College (SWC). 
All the relationships between the predictor variables and both satisfaction measures 
are low and many are near ^ero. EKamlning all the correlations between the occupa-- 
tional- values and satisfaction, nine of the relationships are positive and seven 
are negative where statistical significance was obtained, Considering the occupa^ 
tlonal values'as predictors of Satisfaction With College (SWC)s there are no 
consistent trends evident among the three schools in either ninth or twelfth grade. 
Examining the relat ionships between the occypatlonal values and SWW^ Preparation 
and Ability in the twelfth grade is positive and significantly related to SWW in 
all three samples. Overall, it appears that occupatiunal values are better pre^ 
dlctors of satlRtactlon with employment thaa. sat is f ac t ion witli post higli school 
education^ although the degree of relationships is low in both cases. 

Considering vocational maturity as a predictor oC post high school satisfaction 
produces somewHat inconsistent findings* However, in the twelfth grade, vocational 
maturity is positively related to both Satisfaction With Work and Satisfaction With 
College. The change from ninth to twelfth grade towards a more positive relationship 
is more evident for SWW* It appears that the more vocacionally marufe students are 
more satisfied in their employment- or post high school education although the rela- 
tionships are not strong. The two socioeconomic variables utilized in the study , 
father's occupational and educational levels, are consistently unrelated to either 
satisfaction measure* 

Although not reported in the tablesj further examining all ten predictors of 
satisfaction simultaneously, produced a mulciple R range of .*24 to .26 with the SWC 
and a .22 to ,29 with SWW* Therefore, all ten variables taken together accounted 
for only 6% to 7% of the variation In the SWC scores and only 5% to 8% of the 
variation in the SWW scores* Of all ten variables, occupational values generally 
contribute the most to the multiple R with= Interest and Satisfaction, Security, 
Advancement and Prestige making the largest contribution. Overnll, it appears that 
ninth grade affective characteristics are only, weak predictors of post high school 
satisfaction with either school or work. 
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Table 2, Correlations Between In-School Af f ectlve-SociQeco nomlc Variables and One Year 

Post High School Satisfaction Criteria , (SWW.=~ Satisfaction With Work, SWC ^ , 
Satisfa.ctlon With College). 



Variable 


s 




School X 






School Y 






School 2 




(N =) 


SWW 


(N =) 


SWC 
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Underlined correlations are significantly different from zero at the .05 level. 



CONCLUDING REMARKS \ ^ ..^ «^ 

The major objective of the VDS Report has been to describe various aspects of 
the vocational development process as they have occurred in the communities of Altoonat 
Hazleton and Williamsport with the expectation that the findings may have relevance for 
similar communities in Pennsylvania, The main thrust of the reports has been directed 
towards answering questions concerning the relationship between In-schooi student 
characteristics and out-of ^school success and satisfaction data. The topics examined 
have included such in-^school data as grades, aptitudes, attitudes, political opinions, 
school and self-satisf action, . curriculumj occupational values and socioeconomic status. 
Follow-up data has included post high school status, salary, mobility, school achieve- 
ment, and satisfaction with work or schooling. For more complete background information 
on the VDS project and this year's project activities -our readers are referred to VDS 
Reporc Number 1 (the gold one). 

One goal of the project has been to assist local school personnel in devising 
their own research and development, activities of a nature similar to the VDS Project* 
Even though this is the last in the series of scheduled reports, we are available to 
continue to assist you in these endeavors. We hope to further this goal with a presen- 
tation and discussion of, the VDS Reports at this year-s Pennsylvania Vocational Education 
Conference on June 21^24 at Seven Springs. We extend tu our rendc^rs an invitation to 
attend thf presentation on June 23 from 10:00 to 11:15 a.m. Hope to see you there. 



ERIC 
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CONCLUSIONS MP RECO^MiNDATIONS ' ^ " 

The donclusions and reconmendations which follow from tha research don- 
ducted as part of . each mini-study are iricluded in the monthly raports. The 
coimnants provided here are tho'se which deal with the objectives of the project. 

The general objective of the project was to produce and disseminate 
vocational development ^research to have an impact on vocational guidance and 
job placement activities* Specific objectives 1 and 2 called for the conduct-- 
ing of small mini-studies and the writing -and distributing of brief ^ easily- 
read, non^faechnical reports* The reports themselves serve as the best -evidence 
that this was accomplished. Specific objectives 3 and 4 deal with the matter 
of having; an impact on vocational guidance and job placement* These objectives 
call for visiting schools upon invitation and helping school personnel both 
to use the results of the research" and to conduct their own studies^ The 
extent to which these objectives were taet is questionable since no invitations 
to work with schools was forthcoming* In talking with school personnel in 
the field about wfys in which the research may be of helpj the project staff 
discovered a good deal of lip service concerning the usefulness of this type 
of research activity s' but a reluctance to translate this verbal enthusiasm 
into action* The reasons most often given for a lack of action Included i 
1* too many ■additLonal demands upon the time ^of those most likfely 

to get involved (vocational guidance personnel, vocational adminis^ 
tratora, job placement or coop coordinators), 
2* a lack of research interest, orientation or expertise* 
3p a lack of support for guidance type research and experimentation 

from teachers and top school administrators. 
4. difficulty in translating the information gained from such research 
into program changes* 
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Since research funds in Vpcational Education first became ,availabla in 
1963^ it appears that University and State Department of Education VQcational 
Education staff have perfected their research skills. However^ neither the 
Research skills nor the ability to convert research into practice has filtered 
down to the schools to any great extent. From the results of this research 
dissemination project it appears that some greater effort is necessary to * 
convert research into practice* Without a clear perceptioh of how it can be 
accomplished, the project staff recormEends a concentration on research and 
development efforts in this area over the coming years* 



